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NATURE GHOSTS. 


Nature Ghosts and Religions. 


HERE are places on the surface of the earth which 
are magical, that is, are naturally favorable to the 
coming in touch with nature ghosts and nature’s 
forces. There are times when certain magic can be 

done more effectively and with less danger than at other 
times. 

The founders of the nature religions and some of the 
priests who carry on the religious ceremonies of such relig- 
ions, are acquainted with such places and build their altars 
and temples, or hold their religious ceremonies there. The 
forms and times of the ritual will be in conformity with 
solar aspects, such as the seasons of the year, solstices, equi- 
noxes, and with lunar and stellar times, which all have cer- 
tain meanings. These nature religions are all based on the 
positive and negative, the masculine and feminine, forces 
in nature, the action and work of which are made known to 
the priests by the Great Earth Ghost or by lesser earth 
ghosts. 

In certain epochs there are more nature religions than 
in others. At no time will all the nature religions disap- 
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pear, as the Great Elemental of the Sphere of Earth and the 
earth ghosts in him desire human recognition and worship. 
The nature religions are chiefly religions based upon the wor- 
ship of the fire and of the earth. But whatever be the re- 
ligion, all the four elements will be found playing a part in it. 
So fire worship, or the worship of the sun, makes use of air 
and water, and so the earth religions while they may have 
sacred stones, mountains, and stone altars, aiso worship the 
other elements, in such forms as holy water and sacred fire, 
dances, processions and chants. 

In ages like the present century, religions do not flourish 
along these lines. People educated under modern scientific 
views consider the worship of stones, altars, geographical 
places, water, trees, groves and sacred fire, superstitions of 
primitive races. The moderns believe they have outlived 
such notions. Yet nature worship does and will continue 
after the scientific views have been outgrown. Many a 
learned man holding the views of positive science and pro- 
fessing at the same time the faith of one of the modern 
religions, does not stop to consider whether his religion is 
a nature religion. Were he to inquire into the matter he 
would find that his religion is indeed a nature religion, by 
whatever other name it may be called. He will find that 
thought of the fire, the air, the water, and the earth, is the 
object in the ceremonies of worship. The use of lighted 
candles, chants and sounds, holy water and baptismal fonts, 
stone cathedrals and altars, metals and burning incense, 
are forms of nature worship. The temples, the cathedrals, 
the churches, are built on plans and proportions showing the 
worship of nature, the worship of sex. The entrance to the 
temple, the aisles, the nave, pillars, pulpits, domes, spires, 
crypts, windows, arches, vaults, porches, ornaments and 
priestly garments, conform in shape or proportionate mea- 
surements to certain objects worshipped in nature religions. 
The idea of sex is so firmly rooted in the nature and the 
mind of man, that he speaks of his gods or his God in terms 
of sex, whatever he may call his religion. The deities are 
worshipped as father, mother, son, and man, woman, child. 

Religions are necessary for the people. It is impossible 
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for mankind to do without religions. Religions are neces- 
sary for the training of the senses in relation to the elements, 
from which the senses come; and also for the training of the 
mind in its development through the senses, and conscious 
growth out of the senses and towards the intelligible world, 
the world of knowledge. All religions are schools, through 
which the minds which are incarnated in bodies on the earth 
pass in their course of education and of training in the senses. 
When the minds have, through many series of incarnations, 
taken the course of training offered by the various religions, 
they begin, by the inherent qualities of the mind, to grow 
out of those religions after they have been trained through 
them in the senses. 

There are different grades of religions: some grossly 
sensuous, some mystical, some intellectual. All these grades 
may be combined in one religious system, to offer sensuous, 
emotional, and mental nourishment to the worshippers of a 
religion, according to their individual desire and enlighten- 
ment. In this way the ghosts of the fire, the air, the water, 
and the earth may all receive their tribute from the wor- 
shippers of one system, if it is comprehensive enough. Al- 
though nature religions are instituted and carried on under 
the spur of the elemental gods, some of whom are very pow- 
erful, yet all religious systems are watched over and checked 
from the start and during their continuance by the Intelli- 
gence of the Sphere of Earth; so that the worshippers can- 
not exceed the limits of the law, which provides concerning 
the operation and sphere of religions. 

The minds who outgrow religions, worship the Intelli- 
gence of the Sphere. Before they are ready to reverence the 
Intelligence, they declare that the powers and actions of the 
mind do not satisfy them, as it appears to them to be cold; 
whereas, the accustomed mode of nature worship gives them 
the comfort of the senses, by furnishing them something 
with which they are familiar, something that they can grasp, 
and which tolerates a personal application to them. 

The particular religion or form of worship into which 
people are born or to which they are later attracted, is de- 
termined by the similarity of the elementals in them and the 
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nature ghost worshipped in the religious system. The par- 
ticular part the worshipper takes in a religion is determined 
by the development of his mind. 

In every reputable religion the opportunity 1s afforded, 
and even suggested to the worshipper, of passing beyond 
mere worship of sensuous objects glorified, on to the worship 
of the Intelligence of the Sphere. To a man who wishes to 
go beyond the worship of glorified sensuous objects, the 
worship of personal gods is unacceptable, and such a man 
will give reverence to the impersonal Universal Mind. Ac- 
cording to the man’s intelligence will this Universal Mind, 
or by whatever name he prefers to speak of it, be the Intelli- 
gence of the Sphere of Earth or a higher Intelligence. Those, 
however, who hold to nature worship, will desire to be in a 
holy land, at a sacred shrine, on or in sacred ground, at a 
holy river, or lake, or spring, or confluence of waters, or at a 
cave or place where the sacred fire issues from the earth; and 
after death they want to be in a paradise which has features 
appealing to the senses. 


Sacred Stones and Nature Ghosts. 


Within the innermost solid earth are magnetic currents, 
which pulse and issue at points on the surface of the outer 
earth. These magnetic influences and elemental powers 
which emanate through the surface of the earth affect and 
charge certain stones. A stone so charged may become the 
chief center through which the sovereign of the element 
will act. Such stones may be used by those who have the 
power to connect the elemental influence with the stone, in 
the founding of a dynasty or the inaugurating of a new 
power in governing a people. The center of government will 
be wherever the stone is taken. This may or may not be 
known to the people, though it is known to its rulers. To 
this class of stones may belong the stone called Lid Faile, 
which is placed under the seat of the Coronation Chair, now 
in Westminster Abbey, on which the English kings have 
been crowned since the Lid Faile was brought from Scot- 
land. 
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If a stone is not naturally charged, one who has the 
power may charge and connect it with the elemental ruler. 
The destruction of such a stone would mean the end of the 
dynasty or power of government, unless prior to the de- 
struction the power had been connected with some other 
stone or object. Because the destruction of such a stone 
would mean the end of the power, it does not result that 
any one opposed to that power could easily end it by de- 
stroving the stone. Such stones are guarded, not only by the 
ruling family, but by elemental powers, and cannot be de- 
stroyed unless karma has decreed the end of the dynasty. 
Those who attempt to injure or destroy such a stone are 
likely to challenge their own misfortune. 


Dynasties and Ghosts. 


Many European dynasties and noble families are sup- 
ported by elemental powers. If the dynasties turn their 
opportunities to base ends, they find that the nature ghosts, 
instead of giving them support, will turn against and ex- 
tinguish them. It is not so much that the elemental powers 
are opposed, as that the Intelligence of the Sphere will no 
longer allow the members of such families to carry on their 
evil doings. The limits to which they may go against the 
law are set, and the Intelligence observes them. If the com- 
mon weal of the nation, or of the world through the nation, 
is furthered by an existing state of affairs, much of a strain 
may be put by the sovereigns and nobles on their karma, 
without precipitating their ruin. The individuals of these 
families pay their debts in another way. 


Initiations and Ghosts. 


From the openings in the outer earth, where the occult 
currents issue from the hidden inner worlds of our planet, 
come fire, winds, water, and magnetic force. At these open- 
ings the priests to be sanctified for the worship or com- 
munication with the element, are brought in touch with the 
nature ghosts of the element, make a compact with them, 
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and receive from them the gift of understanding the work- 
ings of some of the nature ghosts, and of commanding some 
of the elemental forces, and, above all, receive an immunity 
from dangers which threaten those not sanctified. The 
neophyte may, for these ends, be placed on a stone through 
which a magnetic force flows, or he may be immersed in a 
sacred pool, or he may breathe airs which will envelop him 
and raise him from the ground, or he may breathe in a flame 
of fire. He will come out from his experiences unharmed, 
and will possess a knowledge which he did not have before 
the initiation and which will give him certain powers. At 
some initiations it may be necessary for the neophyte to go 
through all of such experiences at one time, but usually 
he passes through trials appertaining to and gives allegiance 
to the ghosts of one of the elements only. If any who are 
unfit should take part in such ceremonies, then their bodies 
would be destroyed or seriously harmed. 

A nature religion is instituted by men who are specially 
selected by the ghost of that religion. Those men who are 
thereafter initiated as priests are accepted, but usually not 
selected, by the god. Then there is the large number of 
worshippers, who take certain vows, profess creeds, assume 
obligations of worship. While these pass through certain 
ceremonies, few of them pass through or even know of the 
initiations into the elements, or have powers over lesser ele- 
mentals given them by the ghost of the element. Those who 
" are initiated into the elements have to pass through a long 
and severe training to adjust their bodies to the new powers 
and influences with which they are to come into contact. 
The time required varies according to the nature and devel- 
opment of the bodies, and the power of the mind to control 
and bring the elementals in the body into line with the ele- 
mentals outside in nature. 


Occult Societies and Nature Ghosts. 


Aside from worshippers of religious systems, there are 
secret societies in which nature ghosts are worshipped. 
There are also individuals who want to practice magic, but 
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belong to no society. Some of the societies try to follow cer- 
tain formulas given in books, or held by traditions. The men 
in them are often not able to sense or to know the elementals 
directly, so they have to obey the rules given them to come 
into contact with elementals. 

The groups practicing magic have special places where 
they meet. The places are selected to permit the action of 
the elementals with as little hindrance as can be. The 
room, building, cave, are oriented, and the rulers of the four 
quarters and elements invoked, according to the given rule. 
Certain colors, symbols, and things are used. Each of the 
members may be required to prepare certain tools. Talis- 
mans, amulets, stones, jewels, herbs, incense, and metals may 
be employed in the outfit of the group or the individual. Each 
member takes a certain part in the work of the group. Some- 
times astonishing results are obtained in such groups, but 
there is much room for self-deception, and the practice of 
fraud. | 

The individual who works alone too often deceives him- 
self and tries, perhaps unintentionally, to deceive others as 
to the results he gets from his magical practices. 

Elementals are abroad in the world at all times and 
at all places. However, the same elementals are not always 
active at the same place. Time changes the conditions at a 
place, and provides different conditions for different elemen- 
tals to act in the same place. While one set of ghosts is 
present or acts at a given place at one time, another set is 
present and acts at another time. In the course of twenty- 
four hours, different elementals are present and act, at a 
given place. Likewise, the elementals act differently as the 
months progress and the seasons turn. One can easily notice 
in himself or others the different sensations produced at 
dawn, at sunrise, during forenoon, until the sun is at the 
zenith, and then during the waning day and the twilight, the 
evening, and at night. The same place is different in the 
sunshine, under moonbeams, and in darkness. There is a 
reason for the difference in the sensations produced. The 
sensation is the influence which the elementals present pro- 
duce upon the senses. 

To be continued. 








MY FATHER’S BUSINESS 
By Aquila Kempster. 


“Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?”—Luke II, 49. 


ROBABLY the most important phase of a father’s 
mundane business is the begetting of a son, and in 
the same purely material sense we may consider the 
son as just about what the father makes him. For 

even if, when he arrives at the so-called years of discretion, 
he fails to follow his father’s wishes in either his general 
conduct or the specific business of making a living, he must 
still be considered, by virtue of his heritage from his father, 
as really engaged in the father’s business. Because what- 
ever vocation he does follow and however it may be opposed 
to his parent’s idea of what he should do and be, he is only 
capable of following it by virtue of the potencies handed 
down to him by heredity. 

So, whether he and his father realize it or not, we may, 
assume that every son is in reality going about his father’s 
business. This being so, we must recognize that the boy is 
not only following his father’s, but his father’s father’s busi- 
ness. And that idea leads us back through a long vista of 
ages of heredity during which potencies have been secreted 
and energized and developed and handed down for the use 
of any hypothetical young man whose career may interest us. 

We must also remember that along with these material 
potencies, which he has received from his earthly parents 
for the building of body and brain, he has himself brought 
another heritage, of spiritual potencies, also derived from a 
father. But in regard to this heritage and this father we 
must affirm a much closer and more intimate line of descent. 
For truly this young man’s spiritual heritage has decended to 
him as the fruit of his own loins. He himself has created, 
as a father, the spiritual heritage and the status he now 
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enjoys in life as a potential son of God. And as the physical 
heritage was being built up through a long line of animal 
and human, flesh and blood progenitors, so, in similar man- 
ner, has its spiritual counterpart kept pace. But in the 
later line the son has been his own creator, his own heir, his 
own heritage. 

So we find two distinct and often antagonistic sets of 
potencies inherited by this hypothetical young man, a spir- 
itual and a material; the material and lower of which will 
undoubtedly sooner or later have to make atonement with 
the higher before the true business of living can be said to 
commence. 

Before such atonement can be made, however, the law 
of his being demands that he shall experiment with and learn 
the meaning and value of these lower potencies; that he shall 
demonstrate his ability to put his material heritage to prac- 
tical use; which means that he must develop it with the view 
of using it to provide his bread and butter, and, incidentally, 
as much cake as possible. And, as many capable advisers 
and teachers will be found to guide his efforts into the chan- 
nels best suited for the exploitation of his latent capacities, 
it will be easily possible for the whole of his education to be 
directed towards business efficiency. Besides which, he will, 
provided he has received a fair legacy of sex potency, be 
swayed and moved and enthused by the spirit of the times 
about him. The struggles and successes, the ambitions and 
loves and joys; yes, and the failures, defeats and sorrows 
of the men who are touching him and hedging him about, will 
affect him so vitally that he needs must share with them 
their hopes and enthusiasms and despairs. So with life flam- 
ing before him in vivid pictures; with the causes of success 
and of failure written large across them all, he should, with 
comparative ease, be able to avoid those ways that mark 
the end of joy and the beginning of sorrow. And really, 
with all these signs and a fairly clear head to read their 
meaning, the young man of today should be able to choose 
and advance in a career with at least a reasonable chance 
of what we call “making good.” 

So much for the material heritage. The methods for 
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its successful exploitation are placarded all over the land. 
Newspapers and magazines advertise them; business and 
technical schools assure you a professional start through 
them. So that he must be a rather stupid or a very unfor- 
tunate young man who cannot get along in the business life 
of to-day. 

But how about the other heritage, the spiritual one, 
that isn’t intrigued by all this fuss about making a living? 
That has business of its own, and is not much interested in 
the bread and butter campaign. How about the opportuni- 
ties for its progress and development? How do they com- 
pare with those offered to the aspirant for material success? 
In short, how is a young man, who has become desirous of 
experimenting with the true issues of life, to set about it? 
What educational sources are there open to the man who 
has decided that the true business of life is the conscious and 
intelligent education of his own soul? 

Well, presumably, he will depend largely on teachings 
from the sacred writings of the people among whom he has 
been born, for these are recognized authorities on the best 
methods to be used in setting about this new business in 
which he has determined to invest. The scriptures then, as 
interpreted by himself or his spiritual advisers, will usually 
be his chief source of inspiration. And it does not make the 
remotest difference whether he be a Mohammedan study- 
ing the Koran, a Hindu, his Vedas, or a Christian, his Gos- 
pels. For all scriptures teach the particular truth that is 
best suited to the temperamental limitations of the peoples 
for whom they were written. And probably the truth is not 
more diluted than is necessary for its seeker’s welfare. 

A careful examination of the recipes given for the 
apotheosis of the soul by the different scriptural authorities 
seems to suggest that there are as many ways of becoming 
immortal as there were said to be ways of getting to Rome. 
Also, the conditions advertised as existing at the other end of 
this spiritual rainbow appear to be as varied as the ways of 
reaching them; or, perhaps, it would be better to say as 
varied as the temperaments of the seekers. 

Thus we have a thoroughly temperamental Nirvana for 
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the essentially metaphysical Hindu, where he can retire 
within his own essence if he so wills, and weave and pursue 
to his soul’s content, the elaborate mental abstractions 
which belong to his idiocratic temperament. But the 
more alert and sensual Mohammedan finds a_ very 
different heaven at the end of his rainbow. In 
his abode of the blessed much pride of conquest is not 
stultified even by the possession of many adoring houris. 
And our Christian heaven? Well, we are a rather concrete 
objective people, and have accepted the true Jewish sym- 
bolization of material power in a spiritualized Heavenly 
City, which just naturally has golden pavements and gates 
of pearl; and the whole place gemmed about with the most 
expensive jewels discoverable. 

Symbolical, allegorical—what you will. Yes, of course; 
but still reflecting fairly the kinds of mentality to which such 
symbols have appealed. And the point to be arrived at is 
that neither the Mohammedan, the Hindu, nor the Christian, 
could, by any conceivable argument, be induced to rest com- 
fortably in the heaven of the other. The particular heaven 
they have prefigured, visualized, for themselves through 
long ages, is the one to which they must go if they are to 
have any heaven at all. And if what they have prefigured 
has been due to their temperamental incapacity for figuring 
any other way, then each heaven, however different, is justi- 
fied by its creators. 

This brings us back to our problematic young man who 
is seeking the way of eternal life. We will suppose him to 
belong to the Occident, to be one of ourselves; and we might 
also suggest that he has in his earnest seeking striven with 
both the Koran and the Vedas, having quite possibly decided 
that the Christian Gospels did not go into the thing scien- 
tifically enough for a really earnest student. Of course, he 
has easily seen through the sensuous scheme of the faithful 
Moslem and decided that it would not do—not for him any- 
way. But the Hindu! Well he has plunged deep into that 
shadowy esoteric sea; so deep, in fact, that he is beginning 
to wonder if he will ever touch bottom and get back to the 
top again before his breath gives out. 
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To be just, though, we will acknowledge that, given a 
certain subjective mental trend, the earnest seeker might 
find in those elusive depths the key to that spiritual free- 
dom which he had decided the scriptures and the gods of his 
own people were unable to give him. For we have heard 
that if a man will sit and concentrate his mind sincerely on 
some such work as the Bhagavad-Gita and with equal sin- 
cerity strive to follow the illumination which he will receive 
therefrom, that man will, after a time, grow and spread like 
a green bay tree, and that he will in due course come into his 
own particular spiritual heritage which will exactly corre- 
spond with his capacity to respond to what the poem had 
to give. 

True beyond the shadow of a doubt! But surely, given 
the identical conditions of sincere aspiration, any persistent 
devotee of any pure ideal would reach exactly the same 
measure of illumination—that of his capacity for absorbing 
light and that of the ideal’s quality for lending itself to that 
absorption. 

So we seem finally driven to the conclusion that all roads 
do lead to heaven, as they did to Rome; and that we need 
not concern ourselves overmuch with fears of our final des- 
tination, but should devote considerable care to the choice 
of the way best suited to our recognized limitations. It should 
be remembered also that there is danger attached to this 
very latitude of choice. The gods of our fathers and their 
laws may be simple, homely matters, so homely and familiar 
that, perhaps, we have come to regard them a little care- 
lessly; and, to be sure, they do not seem to have shown us 
anything very startling of late that would hold us to them 
either by reverence or awe. In fact, we are quite doubtful 
about the reality, the vitality, of our whole pantheon, while 
other gods, strange gods, appear relatively stronger and of 
more importance by reason of that strangeness. For there 
is among us always, and especially in emotional, religious 
natures, a weakness for the strange, the adventurous, the 
sensational. True, some of us like our emotional stimulants 
in homeopathic doses; but alas! many others will accept the 
biggest allopathic jorum they can swallow. But if we do 
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run after strange gods in this fashion merely because they 
are strange, as so many surely do, it is certain to prove a 
costly experiment. 

This means actually that the God of our fathers is a 
jealous God. And if I decide that my heritage as my father’s 
son is unworthy of me, and deliberately leave it and his gods, 
and set myself to serve other deities, however worthy, there 
is no question of the result. I may thrive for a time accord- 
ing to the measure of my aspiration and persistent effort. 
But be quite sure I will have to return sooner or later—per- 
haps from a very high estate—and humble myself with sac- 
rifice, and make atonement with the God of my own people 
and my own house. In this respect, too, we should clearly 
understand that we of this day and generation have certain 
defined methods of spiritual education set plain before us. 
Also, that many who have used these methods have given 
testimony as to their efficacy. And it seems that it would 
be the part of wisdom that we who are striving after such 
illumination as we are capable of receiving should be most 
careful how we neglect the light that is set before our eyes 
—merely because the lamp that bears it is an ordinary com- 
place household affair. True, the light has served father 
pretty well; but he’s getting old and so are his methods, 
while I’m young; and that makes a great difference. I have 
a strong body, have taken my growth well, have had a de- 
cent education—possibly the advantages of a university 
career—and really by now I feel that I am a person of dis- 
criminating taste and some importance—if you won’t think 
me too conceited. I’m twenty-one, or twenty-two, or three 
or four or five, and I suppose it is about time I showed the 
stuff I am made of. 

But father’s business! Well, I feel that with my advan- 
tages I ought to start a bit mark higher than that, you know. 
I want to make my own mark; to be something of a hero, in 
fact, though, of course, I don’t say it out loud like that. But 
really, even if father’s business has given me a lot of advan- 
tages, surely that is no reason why I should be expected to 
go back now and settle down in an old-fashioned rut like 
that. 
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This mental attitude is frequent, as we are all probably 
aware. It is the inherent repugnance of the young to the 
shackles of routine and dullness and all the uninteresting 
disciplinary exercises that loom so implacable across the 
threshold of adolescent youth. But even so, it must not be 
assumed that adolescence has no inspiration; for truly it 
may occasionally have vision—illumination so sharp and 
clear and convincing, as to be quite compelling. When it 
has, the boy will probably answer somewhat as Jesus did to 
his parents when they reproached him. You remember how 
he astonished them with: ‘“Wist ye not that I must be 
about my father’s business?” 

But for one case where pure illumination such as this 
holds a young man back from what his father considers the 
business best suited to him, ninety-nine hold back for lack of 
sensational appeal. 

But suppose we assume a case in which the spirit is 
awake and has become dissatisfied with the opportunities 
offered for expression in such famed careers as those of a 
soldier or a sailor, or a tinker or a tailor. These may be all 
very well as a material vocation, but as a spiritual avocation, 
they have lost their charm. 

A young man with such spiritual instincts stirring 
would, from his youth up, be naturally wary about making 
his choices, avoiding many sensuous things which his fellows 
would welcome with avid pleasure. Possibly he is hardly 
conscious of this wariness; it rises in him uninvited, but 
impossible of denial. Still, it is no free gift. Rather is it 
something he has earned in past lives, and we may be sure 
he has paid the full price for any immunity he may seem to 
enjoy in the present one. So we may suppose he will arrive 
at adolescence without having suffered any setback serious 
enough to prove a handicap to his later spiritual expression. 
And here it might be well to note that there can be no revolu- 
tionary spiritual uplift in any young man until this magical 
period of adolescence is rounded out. That means until he is 
girded about with the very essence of both his manhood and 
godhood—sex. 

And regarding sex, 1t vill perhaps be enough to recog- 
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nize in passing that the understanding and conquest of this 
creative principle, which attracts to man all of his desires, 
high and low, and is, in fact, the very essense of his godhood, 
is of such importance that it is impossible to overestimate it. 
For no man will be able to receive any true illumination 
without paying in return its exact value. And the only ac- 
ceptable exchange on the spiritual plane is sex currency. 
This being so, the importance of taking strict account of 
our solvency becomes obvious. 

But our hypothesis concerns a young man who has made 
his mistakes and paid for them, as all men must, by bitter 
experience in bygone lives. Those lives are past; his lesson 
is learned, and now at last the realization presses in on him 
that he is free to really live. His body is youthful and 
strong, his nerves controlled and quiet, and his mind serene. 
And above all, the inner laboratory, where sex is function- 
ing with the creative spirit, is in good working order. So 
far, however, the direction of the vital spiritual urge has 
been concerned entirely with the perfecting of the human 
machine with which it is to express, later, its higher aspira- 
tions. So the animal in the boy has leaped and danced and 
laughed and sung, out of sheer delight of living, and the 
mental in him has looked on at the antics approvingly, and, 
perhaps, at times pondered over them and many other things, 
comfortably, without disturbance yet a while. But at last 
comes a vague discontent—and then the waking. Spirit stirs 
in him, whispers, and he begins to realize that life means 
something more than the mere animal delight of living; 
something more than the pleasant meditation on life and its 
varying sorrows and joys, its laughter and tears. Some- 
times this realization comes quite suddenly, or again, per- 
haps slowly and laboriously; but with it always comes a 
wonder that he should have slept so long when there is so 
much to be done. And if he is at all the strong, clean, fine 
young son of his own higher ideals as we have conceived him 
to be, he will straightway realize that it is time for him to 
put away all childish things. Time to relegate the laughter 
and the dancing and the sorrow and the singing; yes, and 
also the meditating on them, to their own place in the new 
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order of things which is opening to his vision. So, realizing 
that after all these many lives he has at last come to man’s 
estate, he turns quite eagerly to a man’s work. And he 
surely knows too that the work of every man and son of 
man is to seduously pursue his father’s business. Because 
every son of every father, and every father’s father, from 
the beginning even until the end of making sons, 1s engaged 
in only one business. And that business is the translation 
of the sons of men into the sons of God. 

Now a word regarding the means of preparation for this 
awakening. It is quite reasonable to suppose that they will 
be dependent on the personal equation; some will require 
stimulation, others repression. Your spirit may be bold and 
adventurous, mine timid and loth to venture. But we may 
be quite sure that the indwelling spirit itself, aided probably 
by those guardian angels of whom we have heard, will be 
fully equal to the task of preparation; and that, without the 
aid of any man or priest or teacher or book; without spoken 
word or written thought, though all of these may have been 
greatly helpful—before the spirit became consciously aware 
of its own power. Please note the “consciously” in that 
sentence, because it involves “personal knowing.” To dif- 
ferentiate, we may state that the spirit always knows and 
always has known its power as it exists in its own essence. 
But until that subjective knowing is lifted into the objective 
knowing, which we call consciousness, it is not available for 
objective use. But when the spirit does gain this freedom 
of consciousness, it takes sole charge, and after that is re- 
sponsible to no man, no master, no teacher; only to its own 
divine principle. Any attempt of the human ego, after this 
emancipation is complete, to transfer his allegiance from 
within to without, to ask questions and seek advice as to the 
business of his own spirit, would grieve that spirit and un- 
doubtedly lead to degradation, though it could never lead to 
actual loss of spiritual consciousness. That would be pre- 
served through all degradation and would probably be its 
chief bitterness. 

Now it is obvious that much speculation will be rife as 
to the precise nature of a business which is so exacting in its 
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demands for the perfecting of candidates for admission to 
its working force. What will be the duties of the accepted 
candidate? What drastic changes of habit and thought will 
be necessary for his comprehension of the problems which 
will face him? If one may judge by the aeons of time and 
the reckless prodigality of energy that has been spent on 
the bringing of these probationers up to the mark, some- 
thing revolutionary at least will be expected of them. They 
will surely have to deal intimately with cosmic forces—pos- 
sibly to guide the stars in their courses, or mark the limits 
of the milky way. Also, hints of grave dangers connected 
with this business of my father’s come from various so- 
called schools of occult science, together with the advice that 
I had better not meddle with it without first taking a course 
of instruction from them. Imagine that, after the millions 
of years my father has been devoting to my preparation for 
this step! But these mystics have been crying these same 
warnings and adding to them most dire and blood-curdling 
threats, ever since the first little coterie of humans devel- 
oped a few brain cells, and, realizing that they were valuable 
assets, determined to keep a monopoly of them.” 

You probably remember how Pythagoras, hearing of 
such schools, went to Egypt and studied with these hoary 
dispensers of knowledge, these withholders of the truth. 
Finishing his course with them, he returned to Greece, 
opened his own school, and denounced the Egyptian traf- 
fickers in wisdom in no doubtful terms. He asserted that 
this thing which men call Truth and which these initiates 
were making so much mystery about—which they were 
withholding and hiding from the people—was actually so 
simple and so very naked that these masters of Egypt had 
decided that it would be bad for the common people’s morals 
to let them even suspect its nudity. Therefore they had 
wrapped it about most carefully and veiled it, and finally 
buried it deep in kabalas and mysterious signs and writings, 
so that when they were through with it, its own mother 
never would have known the thing. There were others, too, 
who discovered this secret concerning the simplicity of the 
thing called Truth; Socrates, for instance—and we know 
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what they did to him. And Marcus Aurelius—but he was 
a powerful king, and could say what he pleased . But— 
yes, and poor Hypatia! The fact is the people do not like 
the truth; they will not have it at any price. 

But aside from all these cries of “Wolf!” what can we 
find out about the nature of this mysterious business? If 
we go to our friends the Hindus, we certainly get an enor- 
mous amount of information on the subject. Every pundit 
whose exposition we study seems a little more abstract and 
subtle than the one before him. So that we come almost to 
think that there may be something to the warnings of the 
occult schools. For we find that large portions of our time 
may be most profitably spent, not in getting out and doing 
something, but in staying at home and patiently investigat- 
ing our umbilicus, perhaps, or some other physiological cen- 
tres and plexuses which most of us Westerners do not even 
know we possess, and certainly are not interested in. 

And yet, despite our ignorance, some of us still hope to 
go on to heaven. 

Of course, this is intentional exaggeration, put forward 
to emphasize the point of the paper; namely, that the quality 
and quantity of truth—that is, of illumination—necessary 
for the evolution, the freeing, the education of any units of 
people, is given in their own inspired scriptures. And, as 
given, is best suited to their time and their particular tem- 
perament as a unit; and for the cultivation of the greatest 
efficiency by them as a unit in their own particular environ- 
ment. This necessarily covers the individual members of 
the unit whether they be professors or shopkeepers. 

So we find there has been given to man a series of ways, 
of methods, in various times, suitable to the temperamental 
needs of the peoples of those times. Each of the methods 
has offered illumination through a symbol; and all of these 
symbols, from Orpheus, teaching harmony through music, 
Zoroaster, purification through Fire, Buddha, wisdom 
through Contemplation, to our own Christian symbol of 
regeneration through Love, have been misunderstood, ma- 
terialized, degraded. For the people will not have Truth, 


unless it is garbed in raiment which they consider fitting. 
Naked—away with it! 
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But in the process of our father’s business, all these 
symbols will be necessary, must be understood, lived, and 
incorporated in our being before we can win immortality. 
For they are, in essence, all a part of our immortality. Also 
we have each had a chance in the past as in the present— 
whether as a Persian sun-worshipper, a Hindu devotee, or 
as a faithful follower of the Prophet—to accept and assim- 
ilate the essence of the symbol of Truth then dominating 
our world. If in the past we have failed to do so, or are in 
the present neglecting the particular method of illumina- 
tion offered for our regeneration and education, we will 
surely, in some distant future, have to come back and seek 
that which we now reject. 

Accepting the basic principle, the symbol of the Chris- 
tian religion, then, as Love, we consider that love in its es- 
sence is subjective, emotional, and, as a method, is as neces- 
sary to the attainment of Wisdom as is intellection to the 
attainment of Knowledge. This means precisely that the 
spiritual illumination to be gained today through an under- 
standing and assimilation of its subjective message of Love, 
is as necessary to the complement of the spiritualized man 
as is any other message he has received in any other time 
and environment. 

It is, however, to be understood that this argument ap- 
plies to the principle alone, not to any man’s interpretation 
of it; not to priestly creeds and dogmas. Those are probably, 
despite our harshest criticism, the best their followers are 
able to assimilate, and so for their highest good. But if, 
besides criticising, I become offended and repudiate this God 
because he seems to have begotten many fools, surely I 
demonstrate nothing but my own folly. To say that the 
Christian God is not big enough nor scientific enough for 
me, simply convicts me of not knowing that God; that is, not 
knowing the infinite possibility of love, the essence of that 
God, as a solver of life problems. If I do not love a thing, 
I cannot know it in its essence; and until I know my own 
familiar God in his essence, it is childish for me to be of- 
fended because other men say and do foolish things in the 
name of that God. What have I to do with other men and 
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their opinions? First let me learn to think, think, think, so 
that I may understand somewhat of the lower potencies of 
Love. Then, when I have begun to grasp the lower, some 
little of the higher possibilities may begin to filter through, 
and later still I may be able to enlighten those of my broth- 
ers whose creeds and notions offend me. Be that as it may, 
the point to be made is the necessity for understanding that 
while there can be but one Supreme Being, there can be no 
possibility of our comprehending that Being until we have 
comprehended all its attributes. Also that these attributes 
are being inculcated into the units of the peoples through 
the symbols of their religions at different stages of their 
evolutionary progress; that among them none is greater 
than another, but all are complementary to the perfection 
toward which we are tending. 

In this day and generation the whole spiritual urge is 
towards simplification, towards making plain and straight, 
towards demonstration. We are tending away from the 
complex, the difficult, the involved, in both our material and 
our spiritual affairs. But to the thinker that will never mean 
retrogression, neither will he ever confuse his god with 
his own limitations. 

The ideal of simplification is specially noticeable when, 
turning from the abstract subtleties of an oriental science 
of lfe, we consider our own familiar scriptures. What an 
astonishing difference we find! The utmost barrier to our 
understanding is usually a parable (of course, I am referring 
to the personal teachings of the master alone); and that 
parable more often than not patiently explained so that not 
even a little child need stumble over it. Indeed, we find the 
Master rejoicing over the fact that these important things 
concerning eternal life are hidden (by their very simplicity) 
from the wise and prudent, and revealed to babes. The whole 
effort seems to be to “make straight the way of the Lord” 
and to make it straight in a business-like and efficient man- 
ner. So we have simple, practical instructions that we can- 
not possibly misunderstand, even though we may repudiate 
them as being shallow, unscientific, and unprofitable. Listen 
to one of the principal formulas, then, for carrying on this 
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“" business of our father: Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, 
do all in the name of the Lord. And again: Whatsoever ye 
do, do it heartily to the Lord and not to men. 

Could anything be more simple, less involved, less ab- 
stract? That, in fact, is the real and only trouble with it. 
It is so lacking in the erudite, the subtle, that it requires no 
intellection at all. In fact, it is most disappointing. No 
great mental or psychic feats to be performed? No hazard- 
ous adventure to be met? No guiding of the stars or hedg- 
ing about the Milky Way? Not even the necessity to talk 
wisely, let alone to act heroically; for we find definite in- 
structions that our conversation is to be confined to “Yea, 
Yea,” and to “Nay, Nay,” because out of more cometh evil. 

So, many are turned from the truth, even as it has been 
prophecied from the beginning. And the pity of it is that 
had they been even intelligent enough to experiment and 
prove the rightness or wrongness of this simple modus oper- 
andi, instead of being immediately offended, they would 
probably have found under its surface simplicity problems 
worthy even of their advanced intellect. 

Let us see, for instance, what is involved in that saying 
concerning the doing of things heartily and doing them as 
to the Lord. That means, literally, making an act of wor- 
ship of each act of our lives; and remember—a sincere act 
of worship can never be mean or common. Therefore, all 
that is mean and common is at once automatically removed 
from our lives. It will not be necessary to trouble with the 
big, heroic things; they will be mostly forgotten in a life 
where every little thing becomes a big, important thing just 
because we make it so. Think what it would mean to take 
all the little things of life that we have slurred over in the 
past as of small importance; to take each of them and make 
of it a masterpiece. For that is what it will have to amount 
to as far as our effort is concerned—a masterpiece! A per- 
fected expression! And nothing else will do, because noth- 
ing else is worthy of us once we begin to get an inkling of 
who and what we are. 

But it might be objected that there would be much 
waste of force in creating unnecessary masterpieces. 
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Wouldn’t it be just as well to let the small things that do 
not matter slip by with a minimum of effort? Why waste 
valuable energy in mental concentration on some trivial, 
uninteresting job, such as, say, peeling potatoes, or digging 
them? Why? Well, probably in the beginning, to induce 
you to ask just that question—and then yourself to answer 
it. Because that is the necessary path of all growth—ask- 
ing why, and then trying to answer your own question, as 
finally and inevitably you must do, before you can under- 
stand the answer. 

And as for the idealization of the daily task, the trivial 
round, it is not the perfecting of the common little task in 
itself that matters. It is the effect on yourself that counts. 
It is undoubtedly a question of self-discipline which you will 
or will not endure. No, endure is not the right word; it 
does not reach far enough or deep enough. You must do 
whatever you do heartily—and that means lovingly. No 
endurance or toleration or patiently bearing it like a poor 
martyr. Not at all; you've got to enjoy doing it, 
and the more disagreeable the duty is, the more 
you will enjoy tackling it—if you do so _ heartily. 
Such is the testimony of those who have. experi- 
mented along this line. But the crux of the whole thing lies 
in a sublety as delicate as any evolved by Hindu pundit, and 
it is this: Just that difference between doing a thing care- 
fully and carelessly, undertaken sincerely for your father, 
will make that exact shade of difference between you and 
your God, which Hindu wisdom has vainly endeavored to 
describe in much rare and abstruse argument. 

Then, concisely put, my father’s business is the mak- 
ing of a simple, loving effort for the sake of my own soul; 
to idealize my whole life by deliberately idealizing every 
smallest detail of it. Then, soon we will begin to see that 
there is in reality nothing great and nothing small in the 
essence of things; for the seemingly small have the seem- 
ingly great linked to, and depending on them. Which means 
that as we continue to persistently honor and idealize our 
commonplaces, they will gradually link us with more and 
more complicated problems, till we find ourselves, in very 
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fact, engaged in cosmic problems and the ordering of the 
stars in their courses. And those mighty problems will not 
be any more difficult for us when we reach them than dig- 
ging potatoes would be today. 

So we begin to see that our father’s business is not a 
hazard of strange chances, but a quiet, thoughtful revision 
of today’s routine duties, and then tomorrow’s; making each 
day, as it comes and goes, a distinct stepping-stone to the 
next, and on no account allowing one’s self an impatient 
moment, for the stars will surely wait for our coming. 

In other words, the goal towards which we are bound 
is an efficiency of which righteousness is the basic principle. 
Probably some of us think we are reasonably efficient as we 
are; that is, we think so when we do not think, or because 
we do not think. But where do we really stand in our own 
every-day shoes? What do we know about ourselves? Do we 
know who we are, what we are, where we come from, why 
we are here, or whither we are going? Doweknow? Some 
of us have a more or less indefinite idea on the subject, and 
the rest of us are not even interested, until the summons 
comes to depart hence, when we are generally in a huge 
panic. Aside from our appearance, as we here and there 
catch a glimpse of its reflection, what do we know about 
ourselves, save enough to eat when we are hungry and 
drink when we are dry; to lie down, sleep, wake, and rise 
again? Then to busy ourselves very importantly all day 
long, like so many ants, with larger or smaller burdens, 
which we fuss and worry over tremendously for a few short 
years, when we incontinently drop and forget them and are 
ourselves forgot. 

No, truly, the wisest of us can hardly be said to know 
much about ourselves, and the why and wherefore of us. 
In fact, we are but little in advance of the beast of the field, 
so fatuous is our astonishing complacency in our ignorance. 

But all that has to be changed, and in order to 
change it I have got to begin at the beginning and find out 
who and what I am, and what relation I bear to this won- 
derful physical machine which I carry around and 
usually refer to as “Me.” It’s no use going to occult schools 
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or asking for wisdom from even the most learned; for if they 
are truly learned, they will know that all they can do in the 
last analysis is to refer your questions back to your own 
spirit for its answer. So my most hopeful field of endeavor 
would surely seem to be right in my most familiar environ- 
ment with my commonplace faculties performing their 
commonplace, every-day duties. For if I do not understand 
these simple things, these intimate, familiar daily acts and 
impulses, or the why and wherefore of them, how can I ever 
dream of harnessing and guiding cosmic forces? Until I 
can consciously control my nervous system, why, I am barely 
justified in guiding a baby’s footsteps, let alone cosmic 
forces. Until I learn how, of my own conscious volition, to 
stimulate or inhibit the metabolic processes of my body, to 
regulate at will the pressure of my blood; to definitely and 
intelligently control my mental processes so that I may 
focalize them on the problem of my identity and my poten- 
cies; until, in fact, I can consciously take over the control of 
those things in my physical, mental, and spiritual make-up, 
which, at present, in some mysterious way, run automat- 
ically, until then I will have to be satisfied to recognize that 
my father’s chief business is to persuade his son to learn 
the rudiments of his own business. 











INITIATION BY THE SELF. 


By Francis Mayer. 


Se créer soi-méme, telle est la sublime vocation de l’homme 


I. 


Eliphas Lévi. 


N cases where the student has no opportunity, or does 

not want to join some esoteric organization, he usually 

selects a teacher, or tries to receive instruction by mail. 

It will be good fortune for him to find a real teacher, and 
to be accepted, and it will be decidedly a misfortune to enlist 
with a pseudo-teacher. It is well to here indicate some signs 
to be considered by the aspirant before giving his confidence. 
Generally the pseudo-teacher is much more in evidence, for 
teaching is for him a business, and nothing more; and in a 
business one has to advertise directly or indirectly. Every- 
body is welcome. The real teacher rather shuns publicity, 
and he is very careful to accept as pupils only those in whom 
he finds certain intellectual and moral qualities, showing 
the ripeness and capacity of the applicant to receive esoteric 
truth. With him teaching is by no means a business, but the 
answering to an inner impulse; so he freely gives what he re- 
ceived, regardless of financial considerations. He is very 
strict concerning morals, and expects the pupil to carry out 
in detail his instructions. The pseudo teacher is inclined to 
be lax, when only his business interests are safeguarded. 
The true teacher, without serious reason, never displays 
psychic or spiritual faculties; he is modest, but his whole 
character, appearance, manners, involuntarily displays the 
possession of spiritual graces, which make his personality 
attractive. The imitator is not so modest, is liberal with 
promises; his appearance and manners are rather business- 
like—although in this respect some wolves wear sheep’s 
clothes in such a correct way, and with such perfect mimicry 
of good-will and sympathetic heart, that their imitation is 
almost beyond detection. 
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Concerning the courses of lessons, it would be unjust 
to make any sweeping conclusions. Nevertheless, more than 
a score of such works seen by me, printed or typewritten 
on the open market or on more or less restricted sale, with 
prices ranging from the modest to the exorbitant, were prob- 
ably fair samples. From the view point of esotericism, a 
large majority of these works belong to the kindergarten 
class. Their authors were more or less skilled compilers 
but are innocent of any occultism; one cannot profit from 
their lessons, except to get, perhaps, in some cases, appetite 
to look elsewhere for the truth. A few “lessons” showed 
that their authors may have received initiation, at least 
in some light degree. A few among them may have assimi- 
lated it; but others, as shown by the incoherence of their 
“teachings,” and by their misinterpretations, had not di- 
gested what they claim to have received. But even from 
the best of their “lessons,” nothing could be found which 
can not be easily reproduced from books on the open market. 
No teacher with a clear conscience teaches arcana to strang- 
ers, no matter how restricted the market, or confidential the 
sale, or how high the price—one teacher sells his lesson at 
$100 the series—for he knows the consequence of divulging 
arcana; he knows that even the lesser mysteries can be 
taught only in strict accordance with the individuality of the 
pupil, and only to the degree that he is ready and able to re- 
ceive. A very small minority of lessons have been written 
by occultists, but contained doctrines which are not in ac- 
cordance with tradition. 

Now the above-mentioned lessons were obviously writ- 
ten with the intention to furnish information to the buyer, 
to give him an equivalent for his investment. In short: they 
were written for the purpose of doing business in an honest 
way. But there is also a rather large quantity of lessons in 
different branches of occultism—and books and periodicals 
relating more or less to it—which are put out for the purpose 
of cheating. Many of them are well advertised. Of course, 
no serious minded person will be caught on such a bait as that 
cast out some time ago from London and Chicago, in the 
form of a “Revelation how prominent people have gained 
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wealth and popularity,” and offering “a simple method that 
enables any one to control thoughts and acts of others, cure 
diseases and habits without drugs, and read the secret de- 
sires of people though thousands of miles away.” ‘The 
cloven foot is here evident. But there are more delicate 
ones on which the fly, covering the hook, looks as if it were 
made of feathers taken from angels’ wings. And abundant 
home-production rivals with imported goods in the gentle 
art of separating the student from his money, in the name 
of occultism. 

The winnow of Dionysos ought to be applied just now, 
not only to separate the honest from the dishonest produc- 
tions, but generally to get the wheat from the chaff in the 
literary market. For a very large percentage of the great 
output in the lessons, pamphlets, periodicals, and books re- 
lated to occultism, the old sarcasm “Et venit homo mysticus 
et mystificabantur gentes” (a mystic came and the people 
were mystified) would make a fitting motto. The legitimate 
esoteric organizations should see that in this present new 
Babel of occult literature, excellent service might be ren- 
dered to our cause, by taking that very winnow in hand, and 
thus saving many “new-plants’’—or neo-phytos—who pres- 
ently may for the lack of such prevention and after they have 
exhausted their zeal in vain efforts to reach the light through 
misfortunately-selected teachers or lessons or reading ma- 
terial, turn away with disgust and even with contempt from 
everything labelled occult, and so instead of becoming useful 
workers for our cause, may occasionally do harm to it. 

When no teacher is at hand, the man who feels the in- 
ward impulse and hears the call to the new life and who has 
a clear head, fair imagination, energy, indomitable will, ca- 
pacity for hard work, unlimited patience, who has stamina, 
practices self-control, and is self-reliant—in short, the man 
qualified to become a self-made man in any walk of life— 
such a man can succeed in the work of regeneration without 
any outside help. The way is long and rough and the work 
is hard; nevertheless many have achieved. The case of 
Philaletes shows what heights may be reached. Read what 
he wrote in the preface to his “Euphrates”: “I can assure 
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thee, here is nothing affirm’d but what is the fruit of my own 
experience. I can truly say of my own, for with much labor 
have I wrung it out of the Earth, nor had I any to instruct 
me, for I was never so fortunate as to meet with one man 
who had the ability to contribute to me in this kind.” 

It may be that the transmission of spiritual power by 
laying on of hands, as practiced in the first era of Chris- 
tianity, or by the consolation of the Gnostics, is not an en- 
tirely lost art. But the average hierophant or teacher can, 
at best, only prepare favorable conditions, and indicate the 
right way. The work must be done by the neophyte, or 
traveler from Earth to Heaven, which he must himself dis- 
cover. The gardener assists the plant, but only the inner 
force of the plant can produce flower and fruit. In man this 
inner force is the inner man, in whom is embodied the divine 
spark, the inmost Self. No matter who assists with the 
formal initiation, or whether such assistance is or is not 
given, the Father, the real factor which regenerates, and who 
makes possible the fulfilling of man’s sublime vocation of 
self-creation, is always this Self; everything else is merely 
auxiliary. This becomes self-evident, when we keep in mind 
that real—not ceremonial—initiation is nothing less than 
the gradual spiritualization of the mind, and of the body, 
nay, of the whole life. It is a vegetative process; it is 
growth, an expansion caused by life. This growth starts at 
first in the invisible; our sensible development is but a reper- 
cussion, a projected image of the real development, which 
precedes the sensible development on the plane invisible 
and insensible to the normal undeveloped man. Initiation 
means a continuous striving toward the Invisible. For this 
is the plane, the Amenti of the Egyptians, where Osiris 
reigns, where the Voice of the Silence may be heard; there 
is the Path of Rita, of the Rig Veda; also “the path which no 
fowl knoweth, the vulture’s eye hath not seen, the lion and 
her whelps not trodden” (Job, XXVIII). The Invisible is the 
Hall of Learning, of Light on the Path; also the House of 
Wisdom and College of the Holy Ghost, of the Rosicrucians. 
There the Book of Nature is explained, and the voice of the 
masters is always in the air. But to enter this place, a 
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special condition of consciousness has to be entered. Initia- 
tor, teacher, may help to find the door, may show where to 
find and how to open the lock, but open and enter you must 
yourself, by the power of your Self. To the unassisted stu- 
dent, the following broad suggestions may prove useful. 

The first step is purification, the necessity of which 
has been emphasized. This is done mostly by proper breath- 
ing exercises. These may be started with exercise of regu- 
lated in and out breathing of normal air, during which the 
psychic breath may reveal itself to the consciousness of the 
student. This, properly controlled, may lead him to the 
discovery of the real regenerative breath, of which the 
psychic is but a partial manifestation. The consciousness 
of this vital breath is the first and most important step on 
the real Path. Remember that when Abram and Sarai were 
called, the letter “He,” the sign of this vital breath, of this 
vivifying fire, was added to their names, indicating the 
renovation of their life forces (Gen. XVII). 

The conscious possession of this breath makes it easier 
for us to become acquainted with our inner organization. 
To the Greek advice, “Know thyself,” to which Hindu wis- 
dom added, “by thyself,” is another necessary “sine qua non.” 
Fortunately for the beginner, some parts of occult anatomy 
and physiology belong to the lesser mysteries; consequently 
details, sufficient to start with, are given in occult works, 
though they are given here and there, and not as a coherent 
whole. The student has to collect industriously such bits of 
information and do his best to build out of them a systematic 
whole. Study and practice shall then help him to the un- 
derstanding of such parts, which are given in symbolism 
only. Thus he may find the Earth necessary for a Founda- 
tion on which to build his own Temple. On this foundation, 
using the Stone rejected by the Builders, the two pillars, 
Jachin and Boaz, otherwise Faith and Charity, are to be 
erected and arched over with Hope. Is thisa puzzle? By no 
means. It is only a fair sample from occult anatomy and 
physiology. 

The admonition concerning the method of study in the 
Sepher Jetzirah, one of the oldest books on Kabbalah, has 
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not lost its great practical value. “Exercise your ingenuity, 
search, make memoranda, think, imagine, re-establish things 
to their places, and make the Creator to be seated on his 
throne.” The work indicated in the first part is necessary, 
because, as mentioned above, Truth is dispersed, like the body 
of Osiris; and the student’s own mind is the Isis, whose task 
was and is to collect the parts and rebuild the whole. The 
expression, “re-establish things to their places and make the 
Creator to be seated on his throne,” needs some elucidation. 
Man, in his present condition, is inverted; his highest faculty, 
the creative faculty, is coupled to the lowest one, to the 
procreative faculty. When these two are separated, and the 
creative faculty is reestablished in its right place, on the 
throne of the mind, dominating, governing the whole, then 
indeed the proper order is restored. This work has to go on 
steadily, without interruption, from start to finish. Start it 
as soon as the meaning of it begins to be understood. As the 
work proceeds ,it reacts favorably on the progress on other 
lines of the whole work. It develops intuition, will, imagi- 
nation, clears the memory, and is at the same time a great 
help in the work of the spiritualization of all the faculties. 
To the question: How should this restoring work pro- 
ceed? I cannot answer here, but give the advice of the Liber 
Mutus: “Lege, lege, lege, et relege, labora, ora, et invenies.” 
Read, read, read, and reread; work, pray, and you shall find. 
Of course, your prayer shall be the true esoteric prayer, the 
expression of ardent desire emanating voluntarily from a 
pure and fervent heart, for only such a prayer has the power 
to invite inspiration and enable the soul to receive it. 
Concentration and meditation are the necessary prelimi- 
naries of such a prayer. Remember the definition of Patan- 
jali: “Yoga is the suppression of the transformations of the 
thinking principle,’ and yoga means communion and union. 
The practice of concentration and meditation are sufficiently 
explained in current literature. There is a definition of medi- 
tation, given by Ruland (Lexicon Alchemiae, Frankfort 
1612), but little known, and which, despite its naivete in 
expression, touches the very essence of the subject. ‘“Medi- 
tatio dicitur, quoties cum aliquo alio colloquium habetur 
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internum, qui tamen non videtur, ut cum Deum ipsum invo- 
cando, vel cum seipso vel proprio angelo bono.” Meditation 
is said to be an internal conference with somebody else, who 
is not visible, as when we invoke God himself, or talk to our- 
selves or to our good angel. The invisible partner to the 
conversation is known by many names. It is the daimon of 
Socrates or Paracelsus, the very Aishah of Aish, the help- 
mate formed from a rib of his, the co-worker said to be 
necessary in the process of making the Stone of the Philoso- 
phers; in short, it is Sakti personified. This makes it sufh- 
ciently evident that such an esoteric meditation is an internal 
process, and that the help-mate is a part of one’s self. With 
some modern, serious and honest teachers there is a tendency 
to recommend their pupils to seek this help-mate outside of 
themselves, preferably embodied in a person of the opposite 
sex. That is a mistake, dangerous to body and soul. 

The systematic control, cultivation, and development of 
the will and the imagination is also a very important task, for 
these shall become in time the sun and moon of the inner 
man. It is obvious that the will of the outer man is not the 
creative will, and its control and training, as these are gen- 
erally understood, are but preliminary exercises, although 
necessary when applied against the temptation of the flesh 
and disobedience of the mind. For used thus, it will give 
useful lessons about the true nature of the higher will as ap- 
plied to higher planes. It shall lead to the realization of the 
will, which in Sanskrit is called itchasakti, and which, wedded 
to the kryasakti, the plastic power of imagination, performs 
wonders when energized by a well directed prana. For, ac- 
cording to Paracelsus, “The spirit is the master, imagination 
the tool, and the body the plastic material. Imagination is 
the power by which the will forms sidereal entities out of 
thoughts.” It is a good exercise to imagine any simple 
object and try to see it mentally, with closed eyes and in the 
dark. By concentrating attention behind the eyebrows, such 
an object may be seen after some practice; at first, like the 
painter sees the idea of his picture, extended to a surface 
only ; but later on it may be seen as the sculptor has to see his 
idea, plastically and from all sides at once. It is dangerous 
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to try to force results. Let us not for a moment forget that 
absolute chastity of the imagination is an essential part of 
the necessary moral purity; also, that while a well-controlled 
imagination may become creative, an uncontrolled imagina- 
tion is apt to spoil the whole mental discipline and cause ruin, 
if it is not chaste. This refers not only to the active part of 
the imaginative faculty of the mind, but also to the passive 
part of it, although this passive part, being the mirror of 
the mind, in which impressions from inside and outside are 
reflected on different planes of consciousness, is much harder 
to control. But unwelcome images, like unwelcome 
thoughts, are harmless when not acted on. 

Memory is another important faculty of the mind, which 
should be well cared for in the course of self-initiation. Now 
Plato, as well as the Zohar, teaches us that all our real— 
which means spiritual—knowledge is reminiscence. The 
Self remembers its former state in which it lived before fall- 
ing into generation, and in proportion as these memories 
succeed in penetrating through the opacity of the body and 
become reflected in the purified mind, in like degree, our lu- 
cidity increases. And though our normal memory in the 
waking state is but a pale reflex of the inner, real memory, 
it is well worth while to cultivate it. In Vol. I of No. 5 of 
“The Equinox,” there is an interesting article, signed ‘“An- 
anda Metteya,” on “The Training of the Mind.” It is inter- 
esting not only as a demonstration that the keen-witted Irish 
mind is able to give an acceptable performance even when its 
product is disguised in irreproachable Hindu dress, but also 
for its many correct statements concerning this important 
subject. Here is one of them: “All that the normal 
mental vision of man can read there (in the memory) is 
the last plain writing, the record of the present life. But 
every record of each thought and act of all our karmic an- 
cestry, the records upon whose model this latter life, this 
specialized brain-structure, has been built, must lie there, 
visible to the trained vision; so that, had we but this more 
sensitive mental vision, that wondrous palimpsest, the tales 
of the innumerable ages that have gone to the composing of 
that marvelous document, the record of a brain, would stand 
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forth, clear and separate, like the various pictures on the 
color-sensitive plates. . . And thus we all have in our present 
brains, the faded records of all our interminable series of 
lives; a thousand, tens of thousands, crores upon crores of 
records, one superimposed over another, waiting for the eye 
that can see, the eye of the trained and perfected memory to 
read them.” In order to train the memory, he advises “to 
think backwards. You think the act of walking towards the 
room, and so you go on, thinking backwards on all the acts 
that you have done that day. . . . When doing a day be- 
comes easy, then slowly increase the time meditated upon. 

“The advice is reproduced here for the benefit of 
such students, well versed in the Oriental way of esoteric 
practice, as have acquired the true chela-temperament, and 
also the taste, necessary to the performance of such mental 
gymnastics. I would recommend to others to exercise mem- 
ory in connection with imagination, by trying to revive in 
memory some incident of the past, many times, always pene- 
trating more and more into details, and adding to each effort 
the plastic virtue of imagination, until the whole scene is 
sensed again with intensity. As for instance, if there was a 
rose in that scene, you not only would see that rose again as 
alive, but would even smell its perfume. To such, as are 
really able to enter Silence, a valuable suggestion is given 
in the experiments of Col. de Rochas, who, when investigat- 
ing the subject of reincarnation, put certain exceptional 
sensitives into a deep hypnotic sleep, and, by means of down- 
ward passes, forced them to see backward as far as the last 
birth, then to the previous life, and even back to the two 
previous lives. These experiments were lately referred to 
in THE WORD (Vol. XXI, No. 1, “The Memory of Past 
Lives’). They are more extensively mentioned in THE 
CENTURY, for September, 1913, by Maurice Maeterlinck, 
who, by the way, does not accept them as final proofs for 
reincarnation. The key to questions concerning memory is 
given to the student in the ancient symbolism, according to 
which, Memory is Saturn, and that the mother of the Muses 


was Mnemosyne, which is also the Greek word for memory. 
—Lectoribus Salutem. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE SCARAB OF DESTINY.* 


By Maris Herrington Billings. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CORONATION OF THE KING. 


r ‘\ HE royal residence at Reading was the magnificent Abbey. 
Here Richard rested for the night, and when next day, he 
rode under the Tower Gate at Windsor, the knight errant 

had disappeared. 

A few days later a splendid cavalcade of knights in gay 
apparel issued from the gates of Windsor Castle, escorting their 
king to the royal barge which lay moored on the Thames, for the 
king had elected to travel by water to his residence at Richmond. 
The king was magnificently dressed in a loose tunic, reaching 
from throat to ankle, and having tight sleeves. It was of a rich 
shade of mauve satin, and over it he wore a loose-sleeved Dal- 
matic of purple velvet, bordered about the neck and sleeves with 
richly gemmed embroidery of gold. His sword hung from a 
girdle with long pendent ends, a dark mantle was gathered up in 
his left arm, and his round hat of purple velvet had a long plume 
of lighter shade fastened with a jeweled clasp. 

His hose were of purple, and he wore black shoes to which 
were strapped spurs of gold; and even his gloves were encrusted 
with gleaming jewels. The Thames was flooded with a sheen of 
gold from the light of the dying sun, when the royal barge swept 
up to the wharf at Richmond. The king took quite a fancy to this 
palace, as he gazed on the beautiful scenery. The palace was 
situated on the eastern bank of the Thames, with the virgin forest 
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in the background. It overlooked a fair expanse of hill and dale, 
where the giant oaks and beeches flung a grateful shade, and 
from its terraces one caught glimpses of the silvery Thames. 
The palace had been Crown property since the time of Edward 
the First. It was surrounded by beautiful gardens, a pheasant 
ground, and a deer park, and beyond for many a mile lay the dark 
green forest. 

The state banquet of the evening at length drew to a close, 
and the king left the Hall for the quiet of his own private 
chambers, where lords and earls vied with each other to render him 
service. 

When his outer garments had been removed, the Earl of 
Salisbury laid on his shoulders a costly robe of velvet trimmed 
with minever. 

With a wave of his hand the king dismissed his noble attend- 
ants, and with a sigh of relief, he lay down on the long and 
narrow couch which had raised carved work all round it. 

At this moment the door softly opened, and there entered 
with a hop, skip and a jump the most fantastic mortal Richard 
had ever seen. He was a deformed dwarf not more than three 
feet high; his large head was covered with a mass of coarse black 
hair; his features were old in expression; and, from under 
bushy brows, his black beady eyes gleamed with a strange lignt 
in their dark depths. 

The dwarf was attached to the king’s household as jester, 
and his sharp tongue was much feared, for he seemed to know the 
secrets of every one; but he was a great favorite, nevertheless, for 
not only was he wise and witty, but"he was a good singer and 
raconteur as well. 

His costume consisted of a parti-colored dress, a doublet of 
red silk with a black cloth cape lined with red fastened on the 
right shoulder, with a gold clasp. One leg was encased in red 
hose the other in black; on his feet were shoes of soft red 
leather; his cap, long and pointed, hung down on the left side, 
and to it were attached golden bells which jingled pleasantly as 
he turned his head. 

Richard watched him approach with a good-natured smile. 
In his right hand he carried a short gilded wand, tipped with a 
bright red jewel, from which fluttered a bunch of red and black 
ribbons. 

Hopping over to the couch he made a low obeisance to the 
king, saying, “I trust I find your Majesty well.” 
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Rising on his elbow, Richard said, “In the name of all the 
devils, what brought thee here?” 

“Myself, Sire.” 

“And who mayest thou be?” said Richard smiling. 

“Seth ap Tomas, Sire, son of Sigurd, at thy Majesty’s service. 
I am thy jester, the beguiler of thy lonely hours, the inducer of 
sleep, and the guardian of thy royal footwear.” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed Richard. “Thy duties are onerous indeed. 
Prithee, what else hast thou to do ?” 

“I play the fool at all thy feasts; but turn wise, Sire, when 
wise men’s wits have fled, and they play the fool. When thou 
art weary of Affairs of State, or perchance crossed in love, I lull 
thee to dreams by slumber songs.” 

“If thou canst sing, thy post is easy, for the royal road to 
my heart is through the voice of song. Come, show me thy 
boasted powers. Pipe me a roundelay, and I will judge what 
kind of singing bird thou art. 

Thereupon Seth hopped on the foot of the couch, Richard 
good-naturedly making room for him as he lay back among the 
pillows with his hands behind his head. 

“Beshrew me! But thou art a very ugly mortal. If the 
devil resembled thee, methinks we would all be better Christians.” 

“Quite true, Sire; full well I know my own failings. They 
call me the devil’s own shadow, but woe to those who make sport 
of my powers, for I will see them roasting in Hell.” 

“Have a care, fool, thou art speaking to thy king,” said 
Richard. 

Then without more ado, Seth began to sing a gay French 
song in a clear high tenor voice. Richard was delighted as the 
sweet toned notes rose and fell, for the dwarf had a voice like 
an angel. He clapped his hands, saying, “Brava; brava; there is 
only one voice on earth sweeter than thine.” 

Seth fixed his black eyes on those of the smiling king. 

“Shall I sing thee to sleep, Sire ?” 

“Marry, thou wilt never do that. If thy song be like the last, 
I wager a crown the end of thy song will find me wide awake.” 

“Then, Sire, fix thine eyes on my red jewel, and leave thy 
mind a blank, for if thou sayest I will not sleep, then. I cannot 
make thee. Think on thy lady’s eyebrows, Sire; and give me a 
fair trial.” 

“By all means. Thou hast set me a pleasant task; to 
think of those violet eyes,” said Richard. 
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“Ready, Sire?’ Seth slowly began to wave the wand to 
and fro, keeping time to a low and dreamy melody, and the 
king thought of green meadows where the primroses covered 
the ground, and Nadine coming across the flowerlit mead. Very 
soon his eyelids drooped, and he slept. 

For a few moments the dwarf gazed upon the sleeping 
monarch. Softly he leaped to the floor, and standing over him, 
he rubbed his hands together with delight, saying, “Twas much 
easier than I thought ’twould be. Oh, thou mayest be a mighty 
king and the bravest knight in Christendom, but the despised 
dwarf can now mould thy will. Oh, king, as the kitchen wench 
moulds her dough, I can now make thee obey my slightest 
wish. Thou art cast in a giant mould, but against my mystic 
power those mighty limbs are helpless. I am the ruler now, and 
thou art king in name only. Well hath it been said that mind 
is more than matter. May thy slumbers be sweet, Oh, king; 
filled with visions of the maid thou lovest best. Who is thy 
love?” he added in a low voice. “Twere as well I knew,” and 
the king softly whispered “Nadine.” 

“Nadine,” repeated Seth. “The name hath a foreign sound 
in mine ears. Perchance ’tis some wedded Dame he hath left 
in Normandy.” Then he passed his hand before the eyes of the 
sleeper, saying, Awake, Oh, king, when morning gilds the skies,” 
and departed, chuckling to himself. 

Once more the royal barge was being rowed down the 
Thames the gilded oars dipping in the river with a measured 
swing as it passed all kinds of craft, from the stately barge to the 
waterman’s punt. 

The state barge was a richly gilded affair with a high curved 
prow and an elaborately carved stern. A large square cabin, 
amidships, was hung with thick curtains of crimson arras, em- 
broidered with the royal coat of arms, and the barge was gaily 
decorated with cloth of gold. The soldiers and men-at-arms 
were dressed in coats of mail with burnished helmets. 

At last it was moored near the new London Bridge, which 
consisted of twenty-two stone arches, and was encumbered with 
houses on either side. Richard landed on the Surrey side, for 
he had decided to ride into the city without ostentation or dis- 
play. Couriers with gaily caparisoned horses awaited their ar- 
rival, and the calvacade crossed the bridge. 

Here a lively trade was being carried on by the foot-passen- 
gers, who stopped to dicker with the merchants of France and 
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Spain, who displayed their costly wares in the shops on either 
side. 

London was already the mart of the world, and the Anglo- 
Saxon traded in every corner of the known earth. The bridge 
was so crowded that the royal party could scarcely make their 
way. 

“Methinks, Sire, thou hast succeeded to a goodly heritage 
in this England,” said Maurice, who rode beside Richard. 

“As long as the Saxon churls have gold enough to fill our 
_ coffers, it matters little, Maurice; for they are but half civilized. 
What place is that yonder?” said he, turning in his saddle and 
addressing an earl riding behind him. 

“Tis the Palatine Tower, Sire, built by the Romans.” 

“By my soul; I like not this London. Tis a miserable place, 
Maurice, with its narrow streets and dark alleys,” said Richard 
in a grumbling tone. 

At the corners of the streets where the ways crossed, holy 
statues were placed to attract the piously inclined. The houses 
were for the most part of wood, two and three stories high, the 
second overlapping the first and the third projecting over that. 
They were constructed of heavy oaken beams, laid in fantastic 
patterns and odd designs, the intersected spaces being filled with 
white rubble or plaster. The windows of small diamond panes 
of greenish glass, opened outward, swung on hinges like doors. 

The houses of the poorer classes were unglazed. snd wooden 
shutters protected them at night. 

The king’s body-guard clad in burnished armor and scarlet 
tunics, rode on either side of him. As he entered the city, the 
people along the route who saw the procession gave a warm wel- 
come to the new king. “God save the King,” echoed along the 
line. The king graciously doffed his hat to the swaying crowds, 
and scattered largesse with a lavish hand; and many a woman, 
looking into that noble countenance, said “God bless his bonnie 
face.” 

“The Saxons received him with bowed heads and fervent 
prayers; the Normans with wild shouts of joy. 

In due time the cortege reached the royal palace, where he 
was welcomed by a long train of nobles. 

Richard flung himself from his saddle, and was glad to fol- 
low his lord-in-waiting, to the sumptous apartment prepared for 
him. He suffered himself to be disrobed in silence, then, 
wrapped in his lounging-robe, he dismissed all except Seth, who 
had become his shadow. 
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From the window of his chamber, he looked upon a pleasant 
scene. The Thames lay glittering in the sunshine, gaily deco- 
rated barges with fluttering pennons were passing to and fro. 
His eye followed the curve of the river and noted the remains 
of a Roman tower; for the ruins of the splendor of the famous 
Londinium still remained in many places. The great wall of 
Constantine still stretched along the Thames; and in many a 
niche of the moss-grown walls were headless statues of Jupiter, 
while here and there arose a mighty arch. Outside the walls, 
the Roman vineyards still flourished in great profusion. 

Before him lay a vista of walls, gates and towers, and a 
dense mass of slanting roofs thatched with straw. The scene 
had something familiar about it that puzzled Richard. Where 
had he stood and watched the passing crafts on a wide river, 
with flags fluttering in the breeze? He racked his brain, but 
could not remember. 

Maurice entered. 

“Ah, thou art welcome, Maurice. Tell me, hast thou not 
heard these London traders wallow in gold? Have Longchamp 
see to it that they replenish our coffers, and furnish the sinews 
of war, or, by my soul, ‘twill go hard with them.” 

“°Tis quite true, Sire. Here gold and land are held above 
noble birth and pure descent, and the glory of fighting for the 
cross is as naught in this City of Mammon.” 

“Then in the eyes of London, Maurice, gold is accounted 
the greatest good?” 

“In England, Beau Sire, if a man be but a thrall, and have 
gold enough, I trow he could buy an Earldom and march under 
as stately a gonfalon as thine own. Gold is the God of this 
great city.” 

“By my soul, Maurice, methinks I begin to hanker after 
it myself. Send Fitzhugh to me. I mean to sell everything 
for which I can find a purchaser—honors, offices, and even 
church lands; and, as God lives, I would sell London itself if 
I could but find a buyer. If wealth is more esteemed than 
heritage of good blood and pride of race perchance a king 
can sell his birthright here, Maurice, and become a plain knight, 
and be free to love and wed whom he will,’ and he laughed as 
he dismissed him with a wave of his hand. 

Amidst all the preparations for his Coronation, Richard 
did not forget Nadine. One day, not long after the departure 
of the black knight, a Royal Herald in blue and silver rode to 
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Ravenswood and, winding his horn before the castle gate, he 
demanded to speak with Sir Jasper and his household. When 
admitted to the presence of that gentleman, it was seen that 
he carried a flag attached to his long silver horn on which was 
emblazoned the Royal Arms. 

“Know ye all men, I come to Ravenswood in the name of 
his Majesty, the King of this realm. I bring ye greeting. In 
the King’s name, ye are commanded to attend the Coronation 
of King Richard the First, and to be present at the Levee held in 
the Palace of the King, in the City of London, on the fourth 
hour of noon, in the fifth day of September, in this year of 
grace, 1189.” 

Then he laid upon the table a small casket addressed to 
Nadine; and to Sir Jasper he handed a lettre de cachet, signed 
with the Royal Seal, commanding the presence of Sir Jasper, 
his ward and the Countess Nadine at the Coronation. 

Nadine was called to open the blue velvet casket, and when 
the lid flew back it disclosed to view the golden coronet of a 
countess, and a pearl necklace for Alicia. 

“Surely there is some mistake,” said Sir Jasper. “These 
tokens of His Majesty’s favor are not for us,’ for he could not 
account for the honor accorded him and his family. 

“Le roi le veut,” answered the herald saluting, and away 
he rode. 

“This doth make thee a countess in thine own right, Nadine. 
Canst thou understand why the king should single us out of all 
his subjects for such distinction ?” 

“Nay,” Sir Jasper, how should I know? Perchance, ’tis some 
tale he hath heard concerning thy prowess.” 

“Ah, thou art right. The black knight hath told the king 
of thy loyalty. Forsooth I remember now, he said that he would; 
and the king has shown his appreciation. Oh, but thou art highly 
honored, Nadine,” and he patted her on the back in a joyful 
mood. 

But Nadine knew better, for her heart told her the truth. 
Richard the King was her lover; but she deemed it best not to 
say anything, for she did not think it an honor to be singled out 
by the king when she remembered his love sonnet, and she had 
guessed his identity ere this, for in the turret chamber lay the 
handkerchief with the Royal Crown embroidered on it. A sense 
of fear stole over her as she remembered that she was but a 
humble maid and he the King of England. 
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She went at once to Mervyn and told him the great news. 
‘“T am commanded to the Coronation, good father. What thinkest 
thou of that?” 

“The worst thing that could befall thee, my child. Hast 
still the wreath around thy casement ?”’ 

‘Aye, and no bad dreams have come to disturb my slumbers, 
since wearing thy golden cross.” 

“Still thou art now in greater danger than ever, my child. 
*Twould have been better hadst thou taken de Bohun for thy 
wedded lord than to become the favorite of the king.” 

“Far better,’ said Nadine gravely, “but that will never come 
to pass, Mervyn. We can die but once; and death, like a line, 
doth but divide the space between the future and the past.” 

“Thou art a born Druid, Nadine. Thy fate is a strange one. 
The stars say that thou art doomed to an early death, as soon 
as thy star crosses his. Thy destiny is linked with one of the 
mighty ones of earth, but death and disaster follow if ye con- 
summate a union.” 

“In very truth, fortune is more than a fickle jade in my 
case. In one hand she doth hold a sceptre, and in the other 
death,” said Nadine sadly. 

“T have thought of this night and day, my child, since I have 
had his natal day. Perchance I fail to read the mysteries of 
Heaven aright; but I will do all I can to aid thee. At first thou 
wilt come very near the fire. Whether thou wilt get burned, de- 
pends upon thyself; for this fore-ordained mate of thine has Mars 
in the ascendant and loves to play with fire. He is all powerful, 
and thou art helpless as a dove, having Saturn in the ascendant ; 
and what cares this Norman King for one poor British maid? 
But as sure as he doth hurt a hair of thy head, Nadine, he doth 
sign his own death warrant,” said the old man gravely. 

“Then it lies with me, Mervyn, for he hath a great work 
before him, and redemption of the Holy Sepulchre,” and the 
divine light of the martyr shown in her eyes. “’Tis naught to 
me, Mervyn. I feel within my heart that I have been sacrificed 
for him before.” 

“Now we understand, I give thee this vial, Nadine,” said he, 
taking from his pouch a tiny vial of colorless liquid. “If thou 
findest thyself in a tight place, thou wilt threaten to swallow it. 
If that doth not avail, thou must do so. Thou wilt fall as one 
dead, and for three days thou wilt lie in a trance; and e’en a king 
will hasten to rid himself of a corpse. I will warn old Elsbeth 
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to be on her guard and watch thee should anything strange hap- 
pen to thee, for she knoweth the old Druid charms. But there, 
my child, thou wilt not be pressed so hard as that; and if the 
king persists in his attentions to thee, there is one other way: 
bury thyself in the bosom of Holy Mother Church. There thou 
art safe from even the king. If thou takest the eternal vow, 
thou wilt go through the form of death and burial and that will 
save thee and him; for, bear in mind, if thy stars meet he dies 
within the month; and thou dost love thy king better than the 
man, Nadine.” 

“Already I love the man only too well, but I love the King 
of England more; and through me he shall not die, for I will lay 
down my life for his.”” A smile of unspeakable tenderness came 
over the pale, sweet face and a look of heroic resolution came 
into her violet eyes. 

“Let circumstances be thy guide, Nadine; I will give thee a 
scroll to the good Prioress at Rochester. ’Tis not far from 
London, and shouldst thou wish to disappear from the world, 
thou wilt find sanctuary with her, even from Richard. ’Tis only 
a matter of thirty-three miles, and a stout nag could make the 
journey in a day. There thou wilt be hidden from the world 
forever.” 

He blessed her and bade her be of good cheer, telling her 
that he would have the parchment ready for her when she went 
to London. 

“Do not trouble thy heart, Nadine; for we know not what 
a day may bring forth,” he said, with a smile, as he bade her 
farewell. 

A week after this interview, Sir Jasper, with a goodly num- 
ber of servitors befitting his rank as a Norman Baron, set out 
on his journey to London. In due time he arrived there. He 
found, to his great surprise, that he and his household were to 
be lodged in regal style. As the great day approached, Sir Jasper 
grew worried, for he found himself appointed to a most im- 
portant office, and seats not far from the Royal Box were 
assigned to the ladies. 

For the life of him, Sir Jasper could not see why he was 
given all these honors. Had it been Sir Henry, his cousin, that 
would have been different, for he was brother to an earl; but 
Sir Jasper held only a small fief, and was very unassuming. 

On the day of the Coronation, a gilded horse litter was sent 
for Nadine and Alicia, and, to Alicia’s joy, Sir Maurice came to 
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escort them to Westminster Abbey. Nadine gazed with wonder 
at the crowds of people as the procession passed along, and her 
youthful highbred face, with the jewelled coronet resting on her 
sunny hair, attracted much attention. At last they reached West- 
minster. They were conducted to the place reserved for them 
by an officer clad in velvet and satin, while another, dressed like 
the first, took up their trains and solemnly marched behind, and 
found themselves in a conspicuous place in the gallery. 

The picture was a brilliant one. The rich robes, glittering 
jewels, and gorgeous coronets of the ladies set off the beauty of 
the wives and daughters of the nobility; and the beauty of the 
ladies of Saxon England was something marvelous to see. With 
their wonderful complexions, and their golden hair and blue eyes, 
they were a delight to the eye of the beholder. 

Nadine’s robe was a pale blue velvet trimmed with a narrow 
band of gold. Long pointed sleeves, from which tassels dangled, 
were fastened on the shoulders by three clasps of gold; the neck 
was cut square, and the gown was gathered at the waist by a 
girdle of gold with a jewelled buckle. 

Alicia’s dark beauty, conspicuous among that of her light- 
haired companions, was shown to advantage by a robe of apricot 
velvet, richly embroidered with a border of strawberry leaves, 
in shaded green. Presently her dark hair would be crowned with 
the golden coronet that lay beside her. 

The waiting was long and tedious, for, by order of the 
council, it was set forth that the king should proceed in state 
from the palace. On his arrival at the Abbey he was received 
by the great officers of State, bearing the regalia, with the Bishops 
carrying the Paten, the Chalice, and the Holy Book. First came 
the solemn ceremony of the Anointing, then the Recognition. 

The king, standing by the Chair of Repose, was presented 
to the people by the Bishop of Durham, who said in a loud voice, 
“Good people, know ye all, I present to you the undoubted King 
of this Realm, His Majesty King Richard the First. Wherefore 
all ye who are come this day to do homage and service, are ye 
willing to do this same, and swear allegiance to this your King?” 

Whereupon every one in that vast assemblage rose to his 
feet and cried, “God save the King!” 

When the noble anthem swept through the vast aisles of that 
glorious minster, Nadine’s soul was carried away on the wings 
of music. As the ceremony proceeded with impressive solemnity, 
she was praying for strength and guidance to help her—one 
small, frail girl, against the Majesty of England. 
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When Richard the King donned his crimson Robe of 
State, and seated himself in the great Chair, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury lifted the Crown from its crimson velvet cushion, 
and placed it on those waves of chestnut hair, she quite forgot 
in her rapt devotion that she had to crown herself with the golden 
coronet beside her until Alicia frantically whispered, ‘Nadine, 
dost forget thou art a Countess?” 

Indeed she had, for her heart had gone out to the king. Both 
as king and man she loved him, and no voice among the thou- 
sands there said more devotedly than she, “God save the King,” 
for she meant to save the king at all costs. 

Alicia did not recognize Richard, for he had let his pointed 
beard grow. In the grandeur of the king, she never thought of 
seeing the black knight, their friendly guest of a few weeks back, 
and she had eyes only for the handsome goldstick officer, for 
Maurice served in that capacity, and her heart beat with joy at 
the thought of seeing him on her return to the house. 

Scarcely had Sir Jasper and his party reached their lodgings, 
when they were bidden by a herald to attend the State Banquet 
at the palace. Alicia attributed all this to Maurice, her sweet- 
heart, and the more honors he received the happier she was. 

The king was graciously receiving the homage of his sub- 
jects, and when Alicia curtseyed low before the monarch, try- 
ing to remember not to turn her back on his gracious Majesty 
when she retired, she heard a soft voice saying in a low tone: 

“How fare thy flowers, Alicia?” Then she knew him; and 
in her trepidation she did the very thing she had been trying to 
remember not to do for a whole week. She arose and walked 
away in her astonishment; at which breach of etiquette Richard 
smiled, with the old twinkle in his eye. 

When Sir Jasper saw the smile, and recognized the king, he 
thought his time had come. He was quite certain he would lose 
his head; for he had been anything but complimentary to the 
new king, and had shown the black knight no attention beyond 
what courtesy demanded. 

“Fool that I was,” he muttered. “I should have known him 
by his height.” With his knees quaking under him, he made 
obeisance to the throne, saying: “I crave thy humble pardon, 
Sire.” 

“What for?” said Richard in surprise. 


“My curt treatment of thy gracious person. Had I but 
known.” 
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“Thou wouldst have spoiled the joy of my life. Ravens- 
wood is Liberty Hall, is it not, where each may seek his own 
pleasure, and there I found the pearl of happiness. All honors 
be thine,” and, touching him lightly on the shoulder, he said: 
“Arise, Your Grace, I make thee Earl of Eversham.” 

When Nadine, in her gorgeous raiment, stood before the 
king, admiration gleamed in his eyes, and when she would have 
curtseyed low to kiss his hand, he arose, and descending from 
his throne, said: 

“The king, I trow, hath the privilege of kissing the loveliest 
maid he hath seen in England;” and before that vast assembly 
he tilted her chin in the old way, as he said in a low tone: 

“Thou knowest thou dost love thy king, and he returns thy 
love with interest.” 

With a wave of his hand, he signified to his courtiers to with- 
draw to a distance, while he deliberately kissed the fair face. 

“Did I not tell thee thou wouldst have to kneel in penance 
to me? Forsooth. but thou didst defy thy king! I have more 
than half a mind to command thee to crave my pardon now; and 
methinks I will sentence thee to serve me for life.” 

But Nadine could see his eyes were smiling, so she said, 
“That were a poor way for knight to win a lady’s favor. Forced 
servitude was never willing. If thou wouldst wear the rose, 
gather it Sire, but beware of the thorns.” 

Though she defied him, she was trembling in every limb as 
she curtseyed low. 

“Aye, I mean to wear it; and treat it right royally,” he 
answered lightly. 

This royal lover of hers was irrepressible, and it caused her 
much embarrassment, for she knew not whether he meant what 
he said or not. She wished she could sink through the floor, 
and she would have liked to stamp her foot at him then and 
there; but the merry twinkle shone in his eyes, and she had to 
bear the shame and mortification. She did not mind the men; 
but Oh, the women!” 

This little scene was watched by Seth with an observing 
eye, and when he heard the golden-haired beauty called Nadine he 
smiled to himself. So this was the king’s love! Seth nodded his 
head in approval, and smiled as he said, ““Hm, hm, only a countess. 
This doth promise rare sport. He seemeth well pleased, I ween. 
I wonder if it be his royal will that we stand here all night 
whilst he counts her eyelashes. Ye Gods, even kings be fools if 
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the light from a fair woman’s eyes but dazzle their senses. Me- 
thinks ’tis time I took a hand in that téte a téte,” so, hopping over 
to where Richard was standing amusing himself with Nadine’s 
apparent discomfiture, he pulled a wry face. “Oh, Sire, the sun 
hath long since gone to rest. The chickens be tired standing on 
one leg. They crave thy permission to hop on the other and 
gobble some corn.” 

“Let them, then; the sooner they fly away, the better [’ll 
like it. They have my gracious permission to go to roost,’ said 
Richard, joining heartily in the general laugh. 

Richard had Nadine seated at the banquet just where he 
could look into her eyes; and more than once she found his gray 
ones bent upon her with a loving glance, but she only frowned in 
disapproval, and sat in fear and trembling, wondering what the 
king would do next. By reason of the king’s compliment, she 
was the cynosure of all eyes. | 

After the banquet she was standing with a group of courtiers 
around her when she saw the king approaching. Her manner 
was sliy and reserved, but the sound of his soft footsteps filled her 
with delight. As he approached her, Alicia passed on the arm 
of Maurice. 

“Dost thou not think Alicia beautiful, Sire’’’ she said ner- 
vously. 

“IT have looked at the sun, so cannot see the light of the 
stars,’ he answered gravely. “Hast thou lived so long, Countess, 
and not found that love grows as the flowers after rain? Let 
me tell thee that thy lover hath ceased to take pleasure in the 
pain thou dost inflict,” he added sadly. 

Nadine bit her lip. She knew not what to answer, as she 
looked up into the grey eyes bent so appealingly upon her; and 
Richard, seeing the quivering lip and noting her embarrassment, 
said: “Enough; we will see thee again, and then my commands 
must be obliged,” he whispered, as he moved away. 

When she found herself at home, she wept upon Alicia’s 
shoulder. It was dreadful of the king to have placed her in such 
a position; and, turning to Maurice, she said: “Thou art basking 
in Alicia’s smiles, but I hold thee to thy vow, Sir Knight. 
Should the king command my presence again, I shall be indis- 
posed,” she said haughtily. “I shall disobey all commands of the 
Court, for I consider Richard a very mortal man; and I beg of 
thee to gain his permission to allow me to return to Ravenswood 
at once.” 
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“Thinkest thou I can dictate to the king, Nadine? Alas, 
thou knowest him not. Thy better plan would be to laugh at 
him, and foil him with thy woman’s wit. Anger him not; for 
as God lives he will have his way.” 

Maurice promised, however, to do his best with the king; 
for he was happy in having gained Alicia’s consent to their mar- 
riage, and he never dreamed that the king was in love. 

“Pray to God that in the affairs of State he forget thee, 
Nadine, for ‘tis but a passing fancy, a whim that will die in a 
week, for he hath no love for the fair sex,and he worships only 
the God of Battles. ‘Tis his intention to leave England in a 
week or two at most, so vex not thy soul, but keep cool and lose 
not thy head,” he said philosophically. 

“Then, I will start for Ravenswood alone at this very hour. 
I will take Hugh with me as escort. Once out of his sight, he 
will forget he ever saw me,” she said. 

“Nay, try not that trick. Thou wilst arouse the leopard. 
He is a dual nature, a lion in bravery and courage, but a leopard 
in stalking his prey. He can be remorseless and cruel. Thy go- 
ing to Ravenswood will avail thee naught, for if he desires thy 
presence, he will send his garde du corps after thee and bring 
thee back to the tower.” 

“Then God help me, one small, frail maid and a woman’s 
wit against the Majesty of England.” 

So Nadine found no help, for Alicia, in her new-found 
happiness, would not consent to leave her lover until she had to. 

Every day messengers from the king brought costly gifts for 
Nadine, and commands to wait upon him were delivered again 
and again; but Nadine took to her bed and refused to go to the 
palace. This was the wrong way to treat Richard. His better 
nature was struggling hard for supremacy, but it only wanted 
this little opposition to fan the smouldering flames of desire. 
What he could not have, he wanted. He was not used to hav- 
ing his will crossed; and for a slip of a girl to hold him at bay, 
was something of which he had never dreamed. The sensation 
was new to him and his proud heart could not bear to be 
thwarted. 

At the earnest solicitation of Maurice, he at last consented 
to the departure of Sir Jasper. The pretended illness of Nadine 
had only served to arouse his ire, for he had sent his own leech 
to the residence to attend her. 

He strode back and forth in his room, biting his nails and 
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raging like a lion. As yet he had said nothing, but his irritability 
made the palace anything but a heaven upon earth. 

Now Seth was a very observing little person. He remem- 
bered how the king’s eyes has brightened at the approach of the 
tall maiden in blue, and he had noted the unusual compliments 
bestowed upon her. He heard the endless discussions with Mau- 
rice, and he shrewdly guessed that the maid was averse to the 
king’s attentions. He knew that the king loved the maid; so at 
a favorable opportunity, when Richard was in one of his blackest 
moods, he said insinuatingly : 

“Pardon me, Oh Sire. Of what use is it to be a king if 
thou canst not have thy desire?” 

“Truth, Seth. I would I were a plain knight at this very 
moment.” 

“For knight would win fair lady, where king doth fail; but 
Sire, dost know there are more ways of snaring birds than 
one?” 

“What meanest thou, Seth? Thou talkest like the fool thou 
art said to be,” said Richard, with a frown. 

“Nay, Sire, trust me. Where belted earl and lordly baron 
would fail thee and frown upon thy suit, I will help thee. If 
thou but sayest the word, Sire, I will have the dove lodged in 
Richmond palace ere a week hath passed; and if she frowns 
upon thee now, Sire, she will welcome thee with open arms next 
thou seest her, if I can but look into her eyes,” he muttered. 

“How canst thou accomplish that, Seth?” 

“Give me thy royal command and thy seal, Sire, and not 
only will she be there, but she will be as wax in thy hands, and 
no woman in all the land shall love her lord with such devotion 
as she shall thee. That I promise thee, Sire; for I will put her 
under a spell,” said Seth confidently. 

“That for thy spells,” said Richard, snapping his fingers. 
“Prate not to me of foolish things,’ he added angrily, “for thou 
art a fool, and knowest no better.” Yet in the silence of the 
night he said, “I wonder if the fool could do as he says. All is 
fair in love and war. Methinks it would do no harm to try. 
I will have her by fair means or by foul. Bon gré, mal gré.” 

Next day Richard summoned Maurice to his presence at an 
early hour. He was evidently ill at ease. 

“How speeds thy wooing, Maurice?” he said after a while. 

“On the wings of love, Sire. Sir Jasper hath given his con- 
sent; and when October’s leaves begin to fade, with God’s bless- 
ing we hope to wed,” said Maurice reverently. 
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“Well, thou hast my blessings; and as the affair is now, fait 
accompli, thy mind is running in a rational groove. Thou wilt 
proceed with all haste to Normandy, as my envoi and avant 
courier. There thou wilt see Raymond of Toulouse and Gas- 
coigne of Burgundy, and wilt make all arrangements for the 
meeting of the armies at Vezely; and if thou art to wed Alicia, 
how about the fief of Delarnere. Wouldst have it changed for 
a castle in the South of England °” 

“Nay, Sire; I am still Norman, and hope to render thee 
military service for many a long year. Thou art not banishing 
me from thy side forever, Sire?” 

“Nay, but thou mayest tarry in Normandy until we send 
thee word, Maurice,” said Richard carelessly. “And what of 
the Holy Cause, Sire? Dost intend to stay in Saxon England 
while the Crusaders wait for their leader ?” 

“What! Dost thou dare question thy king, or ask the mo- 
tives which move me to choose thee as mine avant courier? Here 
are thy dispatches as Envoy; away to Normandy; no dallying; 
tomorrow thou leavest London. I have spoken,” said Richard 
coldly. 

A shade of sadness came over the face of Maurice, as he 
rapidly calculated the time it would take to accomplish the 
mission ; but he was not actually forbidden to return to England; 
and he prayed that Richard would not add that clause. He de- 
termined to get back to Ravenswood by the fifteenth of October, 
but he sighed as he thought of the capriciousness of Richard. 
He had been his devoted slave; no wonder his heart felt sore to 
be thus summarily dismissed. 

Richard knew full well what he was doing. He was sending 
Maurice away, for he had exercised a powerful influence for 
good over his dominant spirit; and now Richard deliberately 
intended to let evil gain the ascendency. Sir Maurice made his 
obeisance to the king, and hastened to tell the sad news to Alicia. 

No sooner had Maurice left the palace, with his despatches 
for France, than Richard entered his bed-chamber, where Seth 
was furbishing up his footwear and polishing his spurs, for he 
was proud of his duty. He was humming a tune in order to 
attract Richard’s attention. 

“Stop that infernal howling,” said Richard. “I can scarce 
hear myself think.” 

“Thou dost not have to do that, Sire, I am doing it for thee,” 
answered Seth. 
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The king stood beside the table, his brows drawn together 
in a frown. At last he threw down a leather bag containing 
a hundred crowns in gold, and slowly drew from his finger his 
signet ring, and laid it with the coins. Seth stood with his 
gleaming eyes fixed upon his, and all his will power concentrated 
on the tall man, who still hesitated, with a shamefaced expres- 
sion on his noble countenance. 

“Dernier ressort,” he muttered, “a doucer le garde du corps. 
Thou canst take care of the ring and the coins for me, Seth; 
we will try thy magic arts,” said Richard carelessly. “I shall be 
at Richmond to-morrow eve about the tenth hour.” 

“Very good, Sire,’ said Seth, kneeling at the feet of the 
king. “I will see to it that all thy wishes are obeyed.” 

“Remember, Seth, thy life is the forfeit, if but a hair of her 
head be harmed. Be careful how thy spell doth work if thou 
dost value that empty pate.” 

“T understand, Sire,” said the dwarf, bowing himself out. 


To be continued. 




















THE LEGEND OF THE INDIAN WOMAN STONE OF 
XOCHICALCO. 


By M. A. Blackwell. 


HE bas-relief shown on Plate 47 is known as the 
“Malinche or Indian Woman.” This stone is broken 
into two pieces; it was thrown down by the French 
soldiers when they visited Xochicalco. It is at the 

foot of a hill named the Hill of the Indian Woman, and is 
near the base of the hill on which is the Pyramid or Monu- 
ment of Xochicalco. 

In 1888 Dr. Antonio Penafiel visited Xochicalco to ob- 
tain data for his great work, “Monumentos Mexicanos.” 
He was impressed with the fine workmanship of this stone 
and requested Semor Moreno Flores, the guardian of the 
Xochicalco Monument, to obtain, if possible, something of 
its history from the natives. 

In Cuentepec Senor Flores heard several versions of the 
tale. A native of that place told him that the one who knew 
most about the legend was a man 90 years old, one Pedro 
Domingo Texicapa. Sefior Flores went to the old man, who 
at first refused to speak on the subject. Finally, however, 
Sefior Flores gained the old man’s friendship by holding one 
of his great grandchildren at the Font during baptism—this 
being a tie that binds. In that way the following legend was 
obtained: 

“From time immemorial, when the inhabitants of 
Xochicalco (Tetlama) scattered themselves and came to live 
at Miacatlan, Cuentepec, Coatetelco, Xochitepec, Alpuyeca, 
Acatlipa, Xococotla and Ahuehuezingo, they yielded the 
right of preserving their temple to the descendants of the 
cacique or chief of Tetlama (whom many Indians believe 
to have been seen in one of the subterranean passages, 
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dressed in furs, and ornamented with gold feathers). To 
these Indians, the most sacred and revered divinity in the 
monument was a goddess (the Indian Woman) ; because if 
they did not take dancers to her every year, in the month of 
November, their marriageable daughters did not find hus- 
bands, or, if they did, the husbands would beat them. So she 
was considered the goddess of marriage and was placed on 
the very top of the temple.’ 

“The people who came to settle in the ravine and hills 
of Carrizal, Miacatlan, once made an agreement with those 
who lived at Cuentepec to steal the goddess and place her on 
a rock on the banks of a river belonging to Miacatlan, where 
both peoples might worship her during 40 years, and the 
next 40 years she would be worshipped in an immense cave 
which is at Cuentepec.’”” 

The night they tried to steal her, they succeeded in low- 
ering the idol about 60 varas (165 feet), but on the follow- 
ing night, the people of Tetlama caught the robbers and a 
struggle ensued, in which stones were the only weapon used. 
The battle would have continued if an old man of Tetlama 
had not arrived on the scene. He must have been a notable 
person, for at sight of him the struggle ceased. The old 
man, speaking in a loud voice, told them he had dreamed 
that the goddess Tonantzin wished to occupy that place— 
and he pointed to the hill where the sculptured stone is now 
to be found. The three peoples immediately obeyed his sug- 
gestion and on the same day placed the goddess on the hill.° 

The Indian who related the story said that when he was 
forty years old, the inhabitants of the neighboring villages 
still came to the hill “and kept up their customs with dances, 
flowers and rockets.” 

And that even now some came to offer “Huentle” to 
the fallen goddess. “As to the rivalry between Cuentepec 
and Tetlama, it still exists, but not that of Miacatlan, be- 
cause the few remaining descendants of the primitive inhab- 
itants do not know how to explain anything, nor have they 
traditions like those of Cuentepec and Tetlama.’”* 

As a general rule, every detail in ancient American 
sculptures has a symbolic meaning. The symbols carved 
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upon this bas-relief stone, confirm the legend that it repre- 
sented a goddess of marriage. Notice how the apron takes 
a triangular form, with the point resting at the intersection 
of the crossed feet. This symbolizes creative power.” The 
symbology of the tree was the same with the ancient Mexi- 
cans and Mayans. A Maya word for tree was “che,” and 
the word zin-ché, cross, literally, means tree of life or of 
power. This meaning could be applied to the tree which is 
part of the sculpture shown on Plate 47. The four conven- 
tionalized flowers below the goddess are symbolic of fruition, 
of the center and four quarters and of life. The rabbit, 
tochtli, is a rebus figure. This was used to express the word 
“octli,” by which rain was designated as earth-wine. The 
rabbit was also the symbol of earth and reproduction and 
was an ancient Mexican calendar sign.’ 

The refinement and delicacy with which these ideas are 
expressed in the carvings, show that a highly civilized race 


executed the bas-relief and the Pyramid of Xochicalco. 

+ 8 * *A. Pefiafiel, Monumentos Mexicanos, Vol. Texte. 

*The Word, April, 1915, p. 50; June, 1915, p. 178. 

* "Zelia Nuttall, Fundamental Principles of the Old and New World 
Civilizations, Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. II, 1901. 


























THE PSYCHIC DEMOCRACY 
By Horace Holley 


I 


HE outstanding fact which appears from the study 
of society in evolution is that underneath so much 
apparent chance and change there beats a rhythm, 
to and from movement confused yet perceptible, 

like a great pendulum shaken by a child. In its longitudi- 
nal section, society resembles the lines of force upon a mag- 
netic field; its power gathered at some points, distributed at 
others. Some environments represent the convergence of 
many influences, through others they pass without mutual 
contact. The old interpretation, that power flows to so- 
ciety from its great men, has happily given way to the truer 
realization that power flows to its great men from society. 
When we find some particular task, such as writing dramas 
or building cathedrals, accomplished in one age not only 
without apparent effort but even joyously, while at another 
time far greater effort, backed by moral conviction, fails to 
produce comparable results, we no longer beg the question 
by saying that in the first case great men were present and 
in the second case they were not; we know that in one 
epoch the writing of dramas or the building of cathedrals 
reflects that tremendous influence, the “spirit of the age,” 
while at another epoch such tasks resist the same all-perva- 
sive force. We may be certain also that the attempt to 
undertake tasks opposed to the “spirit of the age” denies to 
men the advantage of the very leverage which would enable 
them to prove themselves “great.” 

History suggests that nature produces greatness only at 
intervals, but the study of natural law on all other planes 
convinces that nature tends rather to constancy of produc- 
tion, the phenomenon of intervals being due to the contact 
of nature’s constant with a series of widely differing con- 
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ditions. This conclusion is backed also by the fact that in 
no age has greatness been utterly lacking, but in the teeth 
of the most unfavorable conditions has ever manifested it- 
self in at least one form. 

The rhythm beating perceptibly through the generations 
is marked by the succession of sterile and productive periods. 
Men seem to gain control over their psychic resources at 
one time only to lose it the next. The true definition of 
greatness, then, is not the ability to perform a certain task 
in spite of every obstacle, but the alignment of psychic force 
and external conditions in such a manner that the task is 
thereby performed. In other words, greatness is neither 
psychic force alone nor opportunity alone, but their favor- 
able inter-relation. The popular idea that genius, like mur- 
der, will invariably out, is based, like all popular fallacies, 
upon an interpretation after the fact. It confuses cause and 
effect. The statesman who makes his way from log cabin 
to White House; the musician who composes a Fifth Sym- 
phony, in poverty, sickness and even while deaf, these and 
their fellows, though performing prodigious efforts, were 
certainly enabled to perform them by responding to subtle 
but compelling influences flowing through their time. By 
the nature of the case there can be no objective proof that 
other forms of greatness, equally useful, were actually 
suppressed by those same impulses, yet the statement that 
this is so meets no contradiction in natural or spiritual law. 

In our own environment, the most conspicuous types of 
greatness—that is, productivity raised to the pitch of en- 
thusiasm—are the engineer-inventor and the commercial 
executive. These types stand out from all others not only 
by their accomplishment but also by their reward. Their 
special form of activity meets with general approval—the 
time’s impulse and the time’s ideal happen to coincide. 
Their activity is also psychically free; in thus expressing 
themselves they run counter to no opposition strong enough 
to establish doubt, and hence weakness, in their own minds. 
In this case, psychic energy readily makes alignment with 
social opportunity in such wise that the individual’s freedom 
is seen to be essential for the common benefit. As types, the 
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engineer-inventor and the commercial executive seem in- 
evitable; they fill the niche of social necessity once occupied 
by the feudal landlord and the priest. So inevitably have 
these types attained recognition in our day, it seems im- 
possible that within the memory of living men, the inventor, 
at least, stood outside the social pale, an object of indiffer- 
ence and suspicion, own brother to starving poet and ridi- 
culed reformer, not less “useless” than they. 

The point to be remarked here is that the change under- 
gone by the inventor type, from a status of isolation to one 
of acceptance and reward, coincides with his transition 
from uselessness to recognized general benefit. A genera- 
tion ago it appeared as if the inventor stood as a beggar at 
the backdoor of society; now society stands as a beggar at 
the backdoor of invention. In the case of this one type at 
least, it is clear that nature has maintained her constant 
of production right down the generations, and that the in- 
tervals of recognition have been due to conditions outside 
the individual inventor’s control. How many Edisons and 
Wrights have been born to dream unknown we have no 
need to inquire; but that many a so-called crazy dreamer 
suffered adaptation to his psychic environment throughout 
the ages before our own, thereby wasting that power of 
intuition whose social equivalent is an increased common 
benefit—this, happily, must be taken for granted. To the 
reflective mind it brings home sharply the realization to 
what extent success and failure in personal life depend upon 
values outside the range of “character.” 

But it brings home also the new realization that success 
and failure in the development of society itself depend upon 
how completely individual preference and opportunity make 
contact. The difference between the old world whose en- 
ergy derived from manual labor which possessed neither 
duration nor range, and our own world of energy limited 
neither by time nor space represents, in its final meaning, 
nothing more than that, for the first time in history, certain 
types have realized economic as well as moral and political 
freedom. All this universal change and advantage spells 
the one word, freedom. 
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Common as the idea of electricity is, its utilization could 
not have been established by other than the inventor type. 
Each step taken by the inventor may be formulated so as 
to be followed understandingly and, if required, reproduced 
by ordinary men; but the initiative itself lies in the one 
order of mind beyond all others’ control. The inventor 
stands in a unique relation to the universe. His mind con- 
verges certain lines of force, which otherwise would slip 
past human consciousness unperceived. Without him so- 
ciety would be as a man in whom one of the five senses had 
been destroyed beyond repair. The inventor’s character, 
moreover, seems adapted to the very purpose of manifesting 
those lines of force in material things. Whatever fields of 
information are required to be developed for the end in view, 
his mind engages less as duty than as desire. Every ac- 
tivity essential to the one dominant purpose is caught up 
and transformed by enthusiasm into powerful leverages 
available to no other mind. Will, attention, knowledge, 
desire and activity, fuse inseparably one to the other in the 
vision of the new possibility. A psychic condition so ob- 
viously specialized can, it is true, be wrenched by sheer 
necessity into adjustment for other tasks; but who save 
madman or fool would attempt to do so, if not for the sake 
of the happiness lost to the individual himself, at least for 
the sake of the advantages thereby sacrificed the world. 

But before the inventor became prominent, a generation 
or two of scientists had engaged upon the nature of the new 
forces and the new materials available. Not until their 
nature had become known by scientists as laws could their 
possibilities as functions be realized by inventors; not until 
the functions had been developed as appliances by engineers 
could society receive its daily benefit. Thus the inventor’s 
self-expression is conditioned by the self-expression of at 
least two other equally definite types, the scientist and the 
engineer. Each of these types likewise has its particular 
relation to the universe, the one resolving it as natural law, 
the other as mechanical function. Now although the scien- 
tist can labor without inventors and engineers, these fol- 
lowed the rise of science and cannot be independent of it. 
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On the other hand, once science had proved itself econom- 
ically useful; once it had been brought into the sphere of 
practical benefit by invention, the scientist himself stood 
upon a far higher level. His freedom was vastly increased, 
while his opportunity for further achievement was increased 
by the development of more sensitive instruments. From 
an insecure ideal position beside the mystic and the philos- 
opher, the scientist entered the smug world of bank presi- 
dent and politician. 

From the evolution of one form of activity, as briefly re- 
marked here, several facts of supreme social importance 
may be derived. 

The “Opportunity,” which it has been shown must coin- 
cide with personal impulse in order to realize moral free- 
dom for the individual as well as practical benefit for the 
race, is no vague indescribable condition; it is definitely the 
contact of different levels of reality through the coopera- 
tion of two or more unlike types. Where one man’s mind 
leaves off, another’s mind begins; and when two or more 
adjacent minds come into alignment the result is an appre- 
ciable increase both in spiritual freedom for individuals and 
in the common racial control of life. Society manifests a 
value that could not be realized in a world of self-contained 
individualism. So much for the “philosophy” of struggle 
and survival. Shall the inventor resist the scientist? He 
combats a series of efforts whose outcome involves his very 
raison d’étre. Shall the scientist repudiate the inventor? 
He cuts away the ladder by which he might descend from 
unappreciated idealism to recognition, and hence reward. 
For it is clear that underneath such cooperation a particular 
kind of personal relationship is set up. The various indi- 
viduals of these adjacent types need never meet face to face; 
there is no question here of command and obedience; never- 
theless an actual control passes from level to level.. The 
higher level, in a manner never before appreciated, exercises 
control over the lower; on the other hand, each lower level 
in turn manifests what is merely latent on the level above. 
All modern invention was latent in science a century ago; its 
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manifestation, however, waited upon the rise of different 
psychic activities. But since the activity established by each 
type on its own level is in the long run indispensable to 
society, the unpleasant sense of distinction implied by the 
terms “higher” and “lower” disappears. In science, inven- 
tion and engineering, though the psychic faculty differs 
plainly in degree, we have no case of superior and inferior, 
as in the example of feudal lord and underling, but a man by 
man, mind by mind, cooperation upon the same great task of 
controlling nature for a mutual benefit, for a resulting ad- 
vantage accessible to one not more than to another. 


II 


And yet, after all, the world of electric light, of X ray 
and aeroplane, is also the world of poverty and war. Only 
superficially does this era differ from the past; the same 
motives, if not the same manners, actuate life; and the pro- 
gress we achieve with our right hand we destroy, or at least 
sully, with our left. Modern civilization understands pros- 
perity only upon its lowest level. All the resources of im- 
agination, intuition and spiritual experience stored up in the 
lives of other types, we block with the same suspicion and 
indifference once accorded the scientist and the inventor. 
If material prosperity were self-sufficient, even on its own 
level; if the proud structure of commerce could establish its 
own foundation, then the outlawry still thrust upon the 
philosopher and the mystic might be tolerated. But even on 
its own self-elected plane material prosperity is not self- 
sufficient. The types who can formulate natural law and 
render this law in mechanical devices, are helpless in the face 
of the vital problem of social control. The answer which 
“idealistic” thinkers should hold ready for the world’s in- 
dictment of their unpracticalness—or as better stated, in- 
sufficiency—is only too obvious; it is poverty and war. The 
poet who cannot pay his lodging is not more unpractical, 
insufficient, than the manufacturer who cannot avoid strikes, 
or the statesman who cannot avoid war. Unpracticalness is 
a two-edged sword, cutting both ways. Wherever in society, 
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then, the power to control group relations may reside, it 
invests in few of those men claiming popular authority 
to-day. 

But the realization that where one man’s mind leaves 
off another’s mind begins, extends infinitely beyond their 
psychic boundary. Telephones and skyscrapers were not 
impossible a century ago; they were merely latent. Elec- 
tricity was not invented by scientists, it was merely re- 
vealed. In the same way, social control is not impossible in 
this age but merely latent. By observing the tendencies of 
other orders of mind, we perceive its manifestation as the 
manifestation of science by invention might have beeen ob- 
served in the aspirations of certain men a century ago. 
Where one man’s mind leaves off another’s mind begins; 
and the reality established on each level has ultimately 
the same convincing authority. Social control is an energy 
not yet released, a principle not yet formulated. If this fact 
is not apparent to those who direct affairs to-day, it does not, 
in consequence, transcend the understanding of all. 

Society develops at once from the bottom and the top. 
Reality establishes itself on one level through the practical 
intelligence, upon another level through intelligence philo- 
sophic and religious. The forces constantly affecting the 
social order may be likened to a waterspout in formation; 
the rising of sea to meet cloud, the lowering of cloud to 
join wave. Or it may be likened to the attempt to wire a 
battery in the dark—the groping of two poles to make one 
circuit. Energy remains latent until the two poles make 
contact; and when contact is made, it may not so much be 
said that its origin lies here rather than there as that its 
direction follows the circuit one way. But the outstanding 
fact about modern civilization is that while both influences 
have tremendously increased, while the reality (and hence 
the necessity) of each is perfectly apparent upon its own 
plane—even to the same observer on changing his point of 
view—the two motives and the two forces have not joined. 
Like the upward surge of the sea, our material prosperity 
stretches toward an ethic and a politic removing the causes 
of war and poverty; like the downward drive of the cloud 
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our religious instinct and our philosophic vision seeks to 
manifest itself in an ordered and a joyous world. Each level 
holds for the other a great gift; for the one, redemption 
from Self-destruction; for the other, freedom of self-expres- 
sion. Modern civilization is at once a cripple tottering 
toward the healing spring, and a prophet bending pitifully 
over his stricken people. 

It may easily be remarked that adolescence, the stage 
when instinct links closest with desire, manifests where 
large groups are considered, a definite preference and ca- 
pacity in several distinct fields. By study it appears also 
that the same general tendencies and desires reproduce 
themselves at this stage in the development of every gen- 
eration. It may indeed be positively stated, without fear of 
contradiction from theory or experience, that nature’s va- 
riety after all is not infinite, but rather a divergence from 
certain fixed and recurrent types. The hazards of environ- 
ment have so far precluded all the types from manifesting 
their particular forms of activity to an equal degree; the 
proof of the law asserted here lies not in socialized men 
and women but in the instinctive world, the psychically un- 
corrupt world, of youth. Thus there were scientists before 
there was science; thinkers before philosophy; statesmen 
before law. Among ourselves likewise there are certain 
individuals whose special powers remain latent, waiting 
dumbly upon the social conditions essential to manifestation. 
In order to establish a basis for further discussion it is neces- 
sary to enumerate the types which seem to recur from 
generation to generation. Appearing and re-appearing 
throughout history, as conditions favorable for some de- 
velop and then give way to conditions favorable to others; 
they may be noted thus: 

Man of action 

The Executive 

The Artist 

The Philosopher 

The Mystic 

The Prophet or Messiah 


To be continued. 
































WHAT IS ART? 
By Anna Busch Flint. 


HE art of a thing lies in the improvement of its 
natural state. Human beings alone can improve 
upon nature. Man can change not only himself, but 
those things which come under the sway, or influ- 

ence of his mind. It is an art to help nature in the develop- 
ment of a more perfect manifestation of her productions. 
That force which develops a thing naturally, is blind, subject 
to the conditions in which it finds itself. The truly artistic 
is the result of conscious effort. In the development of the 
artistic, conscious force is used to create conditions in which 
the artful beauty of nature may come to maturity. Like 
man, all things rise from a basis in which the natural growth 
of a thing has its origin. Development can take place only 
when conditions for growth have been established, causing 
the unfolding of that which perfection represents. In the 
natural world, only natural results may be obtained. The 
mind, however, knows of a beauty of which the natural 
world can have no conception, therefore art must be em- 
ployed in establishing conditions in which the artistic may 
be developed in the artistic, a new standard of perfection is 
realized, in which nature takes on all the added beauty con- 
ceived of by the mind. Thus to each single expression of 


nature may be added, by means of art, all the beauty con- 
ceivable. 
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What urges us to proselytize for our 
opinions. To what extent are we allowed 
to oppose our opinions to those of others? 

An opinion is a result of thinking. 
An opinion is view held between mere 
belief and knowledge concerning sub- 
jects or things. One who has an 
opinion about a thing, is distin- 
guishable from those who have either 
knowledge of or a mere belief con- 
cerning the subject matter. One has 
an opinion because he has thought 
about the subject. His opinion may 
be correct or incorrect. Whether it 
is correct or not will depend upon his 
premises and method of reasoning, 
If his reasoning is without prejudice, 
his opinions will usually be correct, 
and, even though he start with wrong 
premises, he will prove them to be 
wrong in the course of his reasonings. 
If, however, he allows prejudice to 
interfere with his reasoning, or bases 
his premises on _ prejudices, the 
opinion which he forms will usually 
be incorrect. 

The opinions a man has formed rep- 
resent to him the truth. He may be 
wrong, yet he believes them to be 
right. In the absence of knowledge, 







a man will stand or fall by his opin- 
ions. When his opinions concern 
religion or some ideal, he believes 
that he should stand up for them and 
feels an impulse to get others to 
adopt his opinions. Thence comes his 
proselytizing. 

That which urges us to proselytize 
for our opinions is the faith or knowl- 
edge on which our opinions rest. We 
may also be urged by the desire that 
others should benefit from that 
which we consider good. If to one’s 
underlying knowledge and the desire 
to do good are added personal con- 
siderations, the efforts to convert 
others to one’s own opinions may de- 
velop fanaticism, and, instead of good, 
harm will be done. Reason and good- 
will should be our guides in prosely- 
tizing for our opinions. Reason and 
good-will allows us to present our 
opinions in argument, but forbid us to 
try to compel others to accept them. 
Reason and good-will forbid us from 
insisting that others should accept 
and be converted to our opinions, and 
they make us strong and honest in 
the support of what we think we 
know.—A FRIEND. 
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The Zodiac is 19 x 25 inches, 
Price, 50c. 


The Temple is 25 x 44 inches, 
Price, $1.25 


Sent postpaid in a mailing tube 





The plate on the right 
shows one of the beautiful 
columns of the Denderah 
Temple with its magnificent 
sculptures of hieroglyphics 
and symbolical figures. The 
picture of the Zodiac is even 
more striking. 

These remarkable engrav- 
ings are reproduced from a 
rare collection of books of 
immense size, printed more 
than 100 years ago. They 
are two of the finest exam- 
ples of the incomparable 
architecture of Ancient 
Egypt. 





These two pictures may be had at 
the special price of $1.00 if a subscrip- 
tion to “The Word” or an order for 
the single volumes is sent at the same 
time. If you order a set of the seven- 
teen volumes, the pictures will be 
given to you free of charge. 
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By Ethelbert Johnston, cloth, 50c. 


The Perfect Way, or the Finding of 
ist, 


cloth, $1.00 


By Anna B. Kingsford, $1.50 
Brotherhood of Healers, 50c. 
Christ of the Holy Grail $1.00 
Heart of the Holy Grail, $2.00 
The Great Love’s Song, $1.00 


By James L. MacBeth Bain. 


The Book of St. John Unsealed, 
By James Morgan Pryse, $2.00 





The Apocalypse Unsealed, 


By James Morgan Pryse, 2.00 
The Sermon on the Mount, 

By James Morgan Pryse 60c. 
Reincarnation in the New Testament, 

By James Morgan Pryse 60c. 
The Restored New Testament, 

By James Morgan Pryse, $4.00 
An a; Exposition of St. John, 

By P. Ramanathan, $2.00 


As It Was Written of Jesus, the a. 
By S. E. Archer, 


The Kaballah Unveiled, 
By S. L. MacGregor Mathers, 
cloth, $3.50 


The Secret Doctrine in Israel, 


y A. E. Waite, cloth, $3.50 
Persian of a Faith Forgotten, 
By G. R. S. Mead, $3.50 
Thrice Greatest Hermes, 
By G. R. S. Mead, $10.00 


The Hidden Way Across the Threshold, 
By J. C. Street, $3.50 
The Cloud Upon the Sanctuary, 
By Councillor Von Eckartshausen, 
$1.25 
The Great Mother, 
By C. H. A. Bjerregaard, cloth, $2.50 





The Faith of Ancient Egypt, 
By Sidney G. P. Coryn, cloth, $1.00 


The Book of the Dead (3 Vols.), 


By E. A. Wallis Budge, $3.75 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, 
By Charles H. S. Davis, $6.00 


A Self-Verifying Chronological History 
of Ancient Egypt, 


By Orlando P. Schmidt, $2.50 
Atlantis, 
By Ignatius Donnelly, $2.00 


The Sacred Mysteries Among the Mayas 
and Quiches, 
By Augustus Le Plongeon, 
cloth, $2.50 


Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx, 
By Augustus Le Plongeon, 
cloth, $5.00 





Have You a Strong Will? 
By Charles G. Leland, 


The Mind and the Brain, 
By Elmer Gates, cloth, 50c. 


Your Forces and How to Use Them, 
By Prentice Mulford, 
(6 Vols.), cloth, each, $2.00 


The Great Psychological Crime, 
By Florence Huntly, $2.00 


cloth, $1.50 


Harmonics of Evolution, 
By Florence Huntly, $2.00 




















The Great Work, 


By T. K., $2.00 
The Ancient Mysteries and Modern 

Masonry, 

By Rev. Charles H. Vail, $1.00 


Mystic Masonry, 
By J. D. Buck, 


Cosmic Consciousness, 
By M. A. Buck, 


cloth, $1.00 


cloth, $4.00 





The Law of Psychic Phenomena, 
By T. J. Hudson, $1.50 


Human Personality and Its Survival of 
Bodily Death (Abridged), 
By F. W. H. Myers, $3.00 


Dreams of the Dead, 
By E. Stanton, $1.00 


Brain and Personality, 
By William Hanna Thomson, $1.20 


Letters from a Living Dead Man, 
By Elsa Barker, $1.25 





Ruins of Empires, 


By Volney, cloth, 75c. 


Buckle’s History of Civilization, 


(4 Vols.) postpaid, $1.25 
The Works of Plato (4 Vols.), 
By Jowett, $8.00 





FOR SALE BY 


The Theosophical Publishing Company of New York 


25 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Queen Moo 


And 
The Egyptian Sphinx 


By Augustus Le Plongeon, M.D. 


With 73 plate illustrations 
Price, $4.75, postpaid 


HE story of the fall of the Maya civil- 
ization of Yucatan, told by Augustus 
Le Plongeon, M. D., who learned of it by his 
explorations and discoveries in that land, 
and from his deciphering of the hiero- 
glyphics on the temples, monuments, exca- 
vations, and from a study of the remnants 
of that ancient race. 





Sacred Mysteries 
Among the 
Mayas and Quiches 


11,500 years ago. Their relation to the 
Sacred Mysteries of Egypt, Greece, Chaldea 
and India. Free Masonry in times anterior 
to the Temple of Solomor. Illustrated. By 
AUGUSTUS LE PLONGEON; Cloth, $2.50. 


The Theosophical Pub. Co. of N. Y. 


25 West 45th Street, New York 











Egyptian 
Love Spell 


A Fascinating Reincarnation Story 
By Maris Herrington Billings 
Cloth, 50c.; embossed paper edition, 25¢. 


The Theosophical Pub. Co.'of N.Y. 


25 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

















The Book of St. John Unsealed 


; A fascinating, wonderful and extraor- 

MAGI AL. MESSAGE dinary interpretation of St. John’s Gospel 

IRDING TO from the standpoint of a man of occult 

IOANNES . “e- . 

Jonn THe Divine) learning. This interpretation makes clear 

many of the obscure passages which you 

have not before understood and it will en- 

lighten you on many of those which you 

thought you had understood. You will feel 

its truth while you read it. The scholarly 

translation will command your respect and 
the interpretation will startle you. 

















Mr. Pryse’s Book is called: 
The Magical Message According to Ioannes (St. John) 


Cloth, gilt top, 230 pages, with Introductory Notes and Comments, 
Price, $2.00 postpaid. 




















The Apocalypse Unsealed 
A NEW TRANSLATION By JAMES M. PRYSE 


Cloth, 222 pages; price, $2.00. 
Gilt top, with colored frontispiece and numerous illustrations 


A Startling and Sensational Disclosure of the Secret 
Meanings of St. John’s ‘Book of Revelation.” 


HE Apocalypse is really a book within a book, a meaning concealed by 

symbolic language and a series of ingenious puzzles. The solution of 

all these puzzles is given by Mr. Pryse, and the meaning of the book, as a 

whole and in every detail, is explained in clear, terse language. Thus 
deciphered, the Apocalypse stands out as a concise, systematic treatise on 


THE MYSTERIES OF INITIATION. 


It discloses the esoteric basis of genuine Christianity. In THE APOCALYPSE 
UNSEALED there is no vague mysticism, theorizing, speculation, or dogmatic 
assertion. Its statements are backed up by convincing evidence, and rest 
upon sound and careful scholarship. St. John’s marvelous cryptogram 
sweeps away the whole structure of dogmatic theology, and demonstrates 


what were the real teachings of the great Founder of Christianity. It is 
the “lost chord” of Christianity. 
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THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO. OF NEW YORK, 25 WEST 45th ST. 


















The Secret Doctrine 


The World’s Greatest Book on Occultism 


BY 


H. P. BLAVATSKY 


Volumes I, II, [1] and Index, $16.50, delivered 


The Secret Doctrine is the most valuable and remarkable book on Occultism 
in all its phases. The teachings unfolded in this work have affected the thought 
of the world. So much have its teachings changed and are still changing the tone 
of the world’s literature that those who have never heard of The Secret Doctrine, 
its author, or even of The Theosophical Society, which she founded, have never- 
theless accepted its teachings as voiced by those who have garnered from its pages. 

The Secret Doctrine is a work of three royal octavo volumes, the first volume 


containing 740 pages, the second 842 pages and the third 594 pages. 








We offer you, printed from new type, a New Edition of 


Isis Unveiled 


A Master Key to the Mysteries of Ancient and 
Modern Science and Theology 


BY 


H. P. BLAVATSKY 


Two Royal Octavo Volumes, $6.75, delivered 


This is the first of Madame Blavatsky’s monumental works. It is the work 
that began and has largely caused the revolution in religious thought, which hag 
resulted in the freedom from religious tyranny and prejudice in modern times, 
It is a storehouse containing accounts of remarkable occurrences and holds the 
reader’s interest to the end. 














THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO. OF NEW YORK, 25 WEST 45th ST. 






A Self-Verifying Chronological History of 


ANCIENT EGYPT 


From the Foundation of the Kingdom to the 
Beginning of the Persian Dynasty. 


By Orlando P. Schmidt 





A Remarkable History 


In this work, which covers a period 
of 3,719 years, beginning 4244 B. C., and 
ending 525 B. C., the remarkable history 
of the most wonderful nation of an- 
tiquity has been restored and presented 
in a new light, by means of an accurate 
chronology. 

The author demonstrates that, from 
the beginning of the Kingdom (4244 
B. C.) the Egyptians had and used the 
most accurate system of chronology 
ever devised by the ingenuity of man, 
to wit, the “Sothiac” system, which was 
based on the recession of the vague year, 
and automatically registered by the “he- 
liacal risings” of the Dog-star Sothis 
(Sirius). 

The reigns of all the kings were ac- 
curately adjusted to the Sothiac Eras 
and Epochs, which are clearly explained 
in the first part of the work. 

In this book the reader will find the 
chronological lists, derived from the 
long-lost works of Manetho and Eratos- 
thenes, carefully and critically corrected 
and restored. Ancient history appears 
in a new and altegether unexpected 
light. This book will be a revelation to 
those interested in the History of An- 
cient Egypt, and is remarkable for the 
manner in which the subject is pre- 
sented. 














Bound in blue buckram, 550 pages, octavo, 
$2.50 postpaid. Order from 


Orlando P. Schmidt 


1028 Madison Ave., Covington, Kentucky 
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Our Message 


HIS magazine is designed to bring to all who may read its 
pages the message of the soul. The message is, man is 
more than an animal in drapings of cloth—he is divine, 
though his divinity be masked by, and hidden in, the coils of 
flesh. Man is no accident of birth nor plaything of fate. He is 
a POWER, the creator and destroyer of fate. Through the power 
within he will overcome indolence, outgrow ignorance, and 
enter the realm of wisdom. There he will feel a love for all that 
lives. He will be an everlasting power for good. 

A bold message this. To some it will seem out of place in 
this busy world of change, confusion, vicissitudes, uncertainty. 
Yet we believe it is true, and by the power of truth it will live. 

In the future philosophy will be more than mental gym- 
nastics, science will outgrow materialism, and religion will 
become unsectarian. In the future man will act justly and will 
love his brother as himself, not because he longs for reward, or 
fears hell fire, or the laws of man; but because he will know 
that he is a part of his fellow, that he and his fellow are parts of 
a whole, and that whole is the One—that he cannot hurt another 
without hurting himself. 

In the struggle for worldly existence men trample on each 
other in their efforts to attain success. Having reached it at 
the cost of suffering and misery, they remain unsatisfied. Seek- 
ing an ideal, they chase a shadowy form. In their grasp, it 
vanishes. 

Selfishness and ignorance make of life a vivid nightmare 


and of earth a seething hell. The wail of pain mingles with the . 


laughter of the gay. Fits of joy are followed by spasms of distress. 
Man embraces and clings closer to the cause of his sorrows, even 
while held down bythem. Disease, the emissary of death, strikes 
at his vitals. Then is heard the message of the soul. This 
message is of strength, of love, of peace. This is the message we 
would bring: the STRENGTH to free the mind from ignorance, 
prejudice, and deceit; the COURAGE to seek the truth in every 
form; the LOVE to bear each other’s burdens; the PEACE that 
comes to a freed mind, an OPENED HEART; and, to be conscious 
of CONSCIOUSNESS through an undying life. 
Let all who receive THE WORD pass on this message. 


THE WORD. 
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The Word in Bound Volumes 
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The insted Vdiuananell ‘“TheWord” Con- 
stitute an Occult and Theosophical Library 


Where information can be obtained concerning every phase of the 
complex nature of man. 
Articles of priceless value to the student have regularly appeared in “The Word,” 
since its first issue pubiished ten years ago, and will be found throughout the pages 
of the nineteen volumes. Especially would we mention the Editorials such as, 


“Karma, the Law of Life,” “Living Forever,” 
“Adepts, Masters, and Mahatmas,” and 
“The Secret Science of the Zodiac”’ 


Here you see the lofty heights of wisdom, the fathomless depths of 
mysticism, the noble, quiet, pure realm of intelligence and virtue, the tinsel of 
transitory scenes in a worldly world, the pressure of the bond of ignurance and 
vice and the freedom of an immortal life even while in a perishable body in the 

shadow land of our world.” 


THE BOUND VOLUMES OF “THE WORD” ARE FULL 
OF USEFUL AND INTERESTING INFORMATION 


The fund of information which is in these books must be used to be appre- 
ciated. The fund is there to be drawn against, whenever you turn to it for 
entertainment, for information, for help, when you need encouragement, or when 
the mysteries of life have you where they press for an answer. 


Volumes 1-17, handsomely bound, stamped in gold, $38.00 
Expressage prepaid 


Vols. 18 and 19 are part of, and belong to the set. These can be purchased 
separately at $2.50 each. If you want to first see what “The Word” is like, get Vols. 
18 and 19. After you have read them you will want the entire set. In volumes 18 
and 19 you get the articles on “Ghosts” and the remarkable story called “The 
Scarab of Destiny.” 

WHAT AN EMINENT WRITER SAYS OF “THE WORD.” 
“I want to assure you how greatly I appreciate your splendid magazine THE 
WORD. I think it is worth its weight in gold, and I have gained from it some of 
the most valuable information along spiritual and intellectual lines.” 


(Signed) Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


THE WORD, 25 West 45th St, New York 























